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“Next n importance to freedom and justice, is popular education, without which, nerther 


Juslice nor freedom can be permanently maintained.’’—GaBFIELD. i 


? 


"The stars and stripes float from the Capitol, looking grand and“ 

glorious in the sunset. They waved in honor of the State Teachers’ 
, Association, which held its first session this evening in the Hall of 

Representatives. North and south bound trains brought a large 
number of teachers from different parts of the State, who are enter- 
tained by the citizens, who have cordially opened their houses in re- 
spouse to calls from the Committee of Arrangements. ` 

After a few very ra introductory remarks by the State 
Superinteudent, Hon. E. B. McElroy, as to the great importance of 
the educational work, which calls together the educational element of 
the State, a vocal quartette, entitled “Welcome,” was rendered by 
Prof. Parvin, Musical Director for the week, with Messrs. Piper, 
Belknap and Starr. 

Then the State Superintendent introduced Sup’t Geo. A. Peebles, 
who delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME: P4 


Fellow Teachers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Our programme devolves upon me the pleasing duty of addressing . 
you a few words of cordial welcome; of extending to you the fraterna 
greeting of the Executive Committee and the citizens of Salem, “the 
Uity of Peace,” the city of schools and pioneer city in the grand work 
of popular education in our own fair State; and of welcoming you as 
teachers and friends of education to this Annual State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and to the hospitality of the good people of the capital city 
during your attendance at its sessions. : g 
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Hither you have come as representatives of every grade of educa. 
tional work; from the University affording every facility for the 
requisition of knowledge in all departments of science and art; from 
the ably manned and wel! supplied eity sehool and from the remote, 
scantily furnished and humbler rural school, assembled for one eom. 
mon purpose. And, however distant from each other your respective 
fields of labor, and however different in special eharaeter your sta. 
tions, yet the work in which you are engaged is pre-eminently one 
work. itis with exceeding pleasure and gratification we extend to 
you a welcome greeting for the prompt response to the call of our 
worthy State Superintendent, thus evidence by the cheering presence 
of so great a number of teachers in the large audience with which 
you greet us at this, our opening session. ^", 

Fellow teachers, hither you have come, after a year of arduous toil, 
from your fields of re-inviting labor to enjuy a season of mental 
pleasure and improvement; to discuss those ro and questions 
of policy which relate to the organization and administration ofa 
system of education; to bring mind in contact with mind; to elevate 
the professional standard of the teacher; to become better acquainted 
with each other, and thus to cultivate a closer sympathy and fraternal 
fellowship, as well as unanimity and unison of action in the great 
work entrusted to us, and to bind in closer union the professional 
relations we sustain to each other as teachers in whatever rank or 
station we may occupy, whether in the university, the high school, 
the city publie school, or in the humbler rural school. “A fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.” This social feature of our associa- 
tions is of great value. It lifts us from the narrow confines of sel- 
fishness, fi brings us into more liberal, more generous, and nobler 
conceptions of our mutual duties and relations, as co-workers in the 
broad field of education. The subjects assigned us at these associa- 
tions and our common work naturally draw us into sympathy and 
fraternal feelings with one another; Much enthusiasm is added to 
the business before us by social and friendly feelings and expressions 
among us. Let us not go away from here feeling that we have not 
received the benefits of this occasion, but rather let us doff all form- 
ality and address ourselves heartily and. earnestly to the work in band 
and thus make this meeting one of profit and pleasure, In the ex- 
cellent programme so carefully prepared by our Superintendent a 
liberal portion of the time of each session is devoted to the general 
discussion of questions and topics that have an important bearin 
upon the daily routine of the school room. Let there be a free an 
full discussion; study the programme and not only be ready to say 
something, but assist your individuality; express your sentimenis. 
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In a Teachers’ Association a good deal of friction is needed. We do ' 
not especially desire harmony and unity in the consideration of every 
subject that is submitted to us. There are theories that need to be 
exploded; opinions that should be consigned to the shades of forget- 
fulness. Others there are that need to be brought forth. We are 
here for variety, dnd a good shaking up is all right. There are ques- 
tions that demand united action and voice before the people and the 
Legislature from these annual associations of Vins baie if we would 
keep pace with the common school work of other States. There are 
questions relating to the daily routine of the school room concerning 
which the experience and matured thought of able and talented edu- 
cators will here be presented, to the consideration of which should the 
attention of every would-be thorough and conscientious teacher be 
directed. Much good will emanate from the mutual EE of 
thought here. May our eoming together here be the means of in- 
spiring us with a greater zeal—with the earnest-purpose of a better 
m and a renewed euergy for the work of the coming year. 

et us bear in mind that while the principal function of the publie 
school is to produce a facility in a few things, such as reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, ete., still the whole mind must be cultivdted. The 
formation of character is the main end. In this, the personality of 
&teacher is the pivotal element. AU centers in the teacher. The 
existence of our country depends upon a correct publie opinion. It - 
is a conceded fact, that this country is governed by the sway of pub- 
lic sentiment rather than by law Look around us and see the crimes 
thatabound. There is need of moral progress to meet these down- 
ward tendencies. The public school must impart a moral character 
wits pupils. It must teach honesty. Every child should be taught 
tw hate a lie, to be true to his trust. In the public school he must be 
taught that -libor is honorable. He must learn that to produce is 
more honorable than to consume. 

The true teacher will keep constantly in view the highest and best 
good. of his pupils and not allow himself to relax either in rules of 
study or disciplines merely for the sake of gaining the immediate 
good will either of pupils or parents. Let him remember that his 
upils will soon become citizens, and that his great and constant duty 
isto give them such instruction and discipline as will tend best to 
prepare them for the duties of good citizens. Soon the boys of to- 
day will become men, powerful influence for good or evil. Which it 
shall be, depends largely upon those who shape their early discipline 
and education. 1 E 

Teachers, don't forget that in no small degree you decide what the 
character and influence of the men and women of the future will be, - 
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i Ín the discharge of every duty labor for the future good and use- 
fulness of your pupils. : 
a Though the yoke may bear heavily on you, and oftentimes discour- 
` agements beset you, and you fail to receive the justly merited papro- 
bation and appreciation of patrons and trustees. Still you have this 
Nu consolation, that in the conscientious and faithful adherance to your 
` convictions of duty, you are building for yourselves a name anda 
character and influence that will outlive the marble monuments that 
will be erected over the graves of those who seem to have been more 
` honored, and when they have gone down to their graves, in cultnred 
i minds, in believing hearts, and in trusting souls, ull over the country 
$ will the memory of the modest and faithful teacher be preserved with 
' gratitude and with tears. * 
Again, we bid you one and all, a hearty welcome to our city, and 
to the hospitality of our homes. 
The response was happily made by Prof. J. F. Hill, Prineipal of 
the Albany Public Schools, in the following words: 


PROF. HILL’§ RESPONSE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We are called again from the busy sghool rooms to a season of rest, 
This gathering, at its very inception, promises many pleasures through 
this and other weeks of vacation and recreation. 

To you—who have given us this kindly greeting—I return the 
sincerest thanks. And do l presume too much in expressing to our 
worthy State Superintendent—the one who has planned and inspired 
this gathering; whose zeal is unsurpassed; whose faithful, earnest la- 
bors are being felt from the grass grown hills of Eastern Oregon to 
the wave washed sands beside the sundown seas—our more than grat- 
itude for his faithful counsels to us as teachers, and his efforts to 
energize our schools. p 

As teachers we are but atoms in a beauteous crystal which we call 
our educational system; but the symmetry and grace depend on the 
precision and accuracy with which we each erystalize in our allotted 
places. May we not appropriately ask whether or not the object of 
our work in the past has attained, or, in the future shall attain the 
highest excellence? The object of true education is of. such interest 
to all, that I may not inappropriately present a few thoughts at this 
i time. “The object of education,” some one has said, “is to promote 
i the normal growth of a human being; developing all his powers sys 
i temmatically and symmetrically so as to give the greatest possible 

| capability in thought and action.” * From this definition we find the 
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first object of education is promotion of normal growth. We some- 
times forget that there are abnormal growths; that the young mind 
may ron riot; that the boy is father to the man; or that the stamps 
and images on the new coin are only removed after long years of’ 
abrasion. 

The human being must giow. The character of our institutions 


—free though they be—can only be assuredly noble and trustworthy d 


by à normal growth—a growth that shall be promoted from the mo- 
ment the germ ‘bursts its prison walls and reaches out aspiring 
branehes towards the sunshine till the ripened fruitage appears. The 
publie school with its primary foundations and its suecessive courses 
rising one above another like the courses of skilled masonry, can only 
be a promotion of normal growth by a constant watch over the ener- 
gies of childhood. The first essential of growth is unconscious 
growth. Especially is it important with young growths to break down 
every barrier and make the path up the steps as though it were a 
sport instead of a toil. Does not our system fail “to promote a nor- 
mal growth” because the “people fail to understand childhood?” 
Rosseau says: ‘The wisest apply themselves to what it is important 
for men to know without considering ^vhat children are in a condi- 
tion to learn; always seeking the man in the child without reflecting 
what he is before he ean be a man.” 

Without taxing your patience to enumerate I will ask you to make 
a mental retrospection of the “courses of study” in our public schools 
and ask whether they meet the requirements of child or man. Do 
not these courses have for an object what it is important for men to 
know rather than what children are in a condition to learn? J aspire 
not to disparage what men onght to know, but I do aspire to plant a 
germ within your minds that shall rear foiate branches over pleas- 
anter and more fruitful labors for children. a 

In field and forest we find growth promoted by dew, sunshine and 
shower, A footprint or a gale may break or dwarf a plant growth 
that promised ideal beauty. k 

To natures children, dew, sunshine and shower are never burden- 
some, indeed they are indispensable to growth. Whereis to be found 
the refreshment of dew or the warmth of sunshine in the State curri- 
clum for the publie schools. 

As we stand upon the threshold of life could we view the tortuous 
path, catch a glimpse of the mad breakers, feel a touch of ‘earth’s 
pains and sorrows, behold the storm clouds with threatenings of ruin 
and devastation, how few would feel to brave the journey? How 
many a fair youth has stopped short of an education; how many a 
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blushing maiden has chosen to follow Venus rather than Minervs 
because of the toilsome way. ; 

As children listen to the music of some voice bearing them alon 
the stream of education; delighting them with sunlit pictures d 
scenes just beyond; transforming éven spectral shadows into seraphie 
forms, they bow in veneration and wonder why they see none such 
blunders themselves. And may we not as well ask again why? H 
not the answer found in the fact that we teachers are forgetful that 
the first object of education should be “to promote the normal growth 
of a human being?" 

Then I would urge a systematic and symmetrical development of 
all the powers as another object of true education. To promote is 
to raise up; to develop is to unfold. This unfolding process recog. 
nizes the innate power with which education has to deal. | 

Here, again, nature teaches us a lesson ; we see trunk and branch, 
leaf and flower, fashioned for strength or beauty—each and every 
line and point developed with minute exaetness. In man's proces 
of developing mind, how dwarfed and shapeless are many wondrous 
graces ; how crushed and wrinkled the gathered fruits ; how few 
ladened branehes ; how great the number of dead branches that only 
a breeze may toss aside ! 

Need I picture further a mind in which only a few of the facul 
ties and powers are developed, or urge your teachers to grovel mo 
longer in some grammatical or mathematical rut, but to “sail it seas 
over," resolved that gems from every land shall sparkle ’mid the 
faces of your school room galaxy? That the process of developing 
or unfolding all the powers is continuous should never be forgotten— 

«There is a time, we know nee when, ] 
A place, we know not where, 


That marks the destiny of man, 
To glory or despair.” 


To be able to discern the time and place “that marks the destiny of 
men" is, to the teacher, a gift almost divine. 

From this definition of the object of education, we have also the 
motive that incites or influences our work, viz.: to. give the greatest 
capability to thought and action. Elements. of-education which are 
not essential are as useless-to true manhood as a Damascus blade to 
the priest of the Cross, 

« ouy for life’s stern duties puts a blue sky over every man 
into which the. skylark happiness always goes singing.” Thought 
without action is a useless toy ; .a day dreamer’s mirage, with invert- 


ed ships which never reach a haven, Thought and action are lucent 
floods— 
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*‘Poured from the golden chalice of the sun, 
At which the spirit drinks with, conscious growth, 
And drinks agam with shll expanding scope - 
Of comprehensions and faculty.” 


As teachers of the sovereigns of a Republic, it behooves us to 
have the noblest conceptions of the objects of education. As citi- 
zens none,should surpass us in high ambitions -to prepare “for the- 
genius of America the most magnificent edifice that the mind of 
nation ever inhabited.” 

In some Eastern land, ’tis said, there is a cave of exquisite loveli- 
nes But the worshiper before this shrine of beauty must wander 
through a long, winding, dark and dreary passage ere he reaches a 
jewel-radiated chamber. Methinks I see in our educational system a 
“jeweled chambet"— but all along this side rise toilsome steeps, 
strewn with babblings, puzzles, irksome non-essentials, and crushin 
burthens—o'er which many a one stumbles, falls, ere the ideal goal 
js won. 

To us, teachers of Oregon, belongs the duty of making this road 
less toilsome ; of leading a multitude along with us as we journey 
onward to that bright futurity, where gems of knowledge shall gleam 
upon a free, a noble and intelligent nation, made such, not by bayo. 
net and shell, but by the zeal and devotion of more than half a mil- 
lion of teachers, 

Mr, Speaker and citizens of Salem, we accept the weleome address 
asa presage of the feast in store for us within these Solon halls, as a 
token of your fellowship and hospitality. And as grateful strangers, 
jour guests, we thank you again for your cordial welcome, and hope 
eet Pleasant memories may cling round the associations of these 
ew days. ye 

Rev" E. R. Pritchard, of Salem, sang the solo, “My Sweetheart 
When a Boy." 

Prof. F. A. E. Starr, of East Portland, delivered the following ad- 
dress, On the subject 


THE TEACHERS’ AMBITIONS - 


Life, from the standpoint of any profession, does not present a suc- 
cession of flowery beds of ease, where time, with its zephyry wings, 
passes on, free from the cares aud sweetly oblivious to the stormy 
tide of existence. Such may be the hopeful dream of the youthful 
¥pirant after titled honors, who sees before*him, as the ideal of his 
hopes, the Elysian fields of professional life, But, like the scattering 
of the mists of the morning before the full orb of day, so pass away 
the castles of his dream—leaving life as we find it everywhere, full - 
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of its bumps and irregularities. So, when entering upon the profes 
sion of teaching, his hopeful imagination may have painted it a pie 
ture of beauty, the light of experience soon teaches that its bright 
colors, like the mirage of the desert, soon fade, and give place to the 
somber gray of reality. Scattered along the pathway of the teacher 
are many bright, happy, joyful days; but truly does he experienc 
his full share of those that are “sad and dark and dreary.” With it 
burdens and cares and toils, it is, nevertheless, a noble profession, 
Its aims and purposes are the highest—pertecting the physical growth, 
elevating the moral standard, and awakening the dormant possibili 
ties, and cultivating the subtle powers of the intellect, not alone of 
the child, and within the narrow precincts of the schoolroom, but of 
all mankind, and within the limitless schoolroom of the busy world. 
Holding in his hands the plastic intellect of the nation, he is, ina 
great measure, responsible for its future weal or woe. The facts and 
principles he teaches, the thoughts and ideas he inculeates, not alone 
upon the minds of his pupils, but react through them, till they mold 
and give shape to the great mind of the nation, giving the whole peo- 
p. the truest, purest, and noblest aspirations. To give his little all 

or the accomplishment of this great whole, is the one only purpose 
in the life:of the true teacher. Work and thrive and toil for its 
accomplishment, and although sometimes the outlook is dark and the 
pee dreary, know that if the good seed be sown, the harvest vill 

e reaped in 1ts own good time. 

Those ambitious of distinetion or desirous of wealth should seek 
other fields of labor; for it is only the thoroughly unselfish that need 
apply here; no shouting populace will ever strew flowers in the way 
of the lowly educator, no bards will sing his praise or transmit his 
name to a worshiping posterity. The teacher must be content to be 
one of the patient toilers among the millions of mankind; reaping 
no honors, wearing no laurels, ouly animated by the proud conscious 
ness of a noble calling, one that will leave its impress deeply engraved 
in the hearts and in the homes, in the actions and in the doings of 
men. 

Teachers have been accused of inspiring in the minds of their pu- 
pils a desire to be somebody, teaching them to aim at the highest 
plaees in society and the most exalted offices of state; forgetting that 
the great majority of them must of a necessity live and die m the 
humbler walks of life; that this insatiable ambition, which becomes 
a part of the lives of the pup destroys their peace and contentment; 
that ofttimes the boy who might have made a good cobbler, and 
probably been contented with his lot, by this interference becomes a 
very insignificant, third rate lawyer; in short, that this is teaching 4 
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false doctrine, perverting nature out of its true course, and introduc- 
ing discord among the harmonious laws of being. True, pure, and 
noble ambition is the grandest attribute of human character. With- 
out it, man is degraded to the slush and wallow of his animal nature. 
A nation so degraded as to be contented with its lot, will ever be 
found ignorant, corrupt, and superstitious. It is the vim and ambi- __ 
tion which/pervade every individual in this nation of ours that make 
the term “Yankee” synonymous with energy, perseverance, and suc- 
cess, and that have given our people their position among the civil- 
ired nations of the world. A man that is imbued with ambition will 
make the better man, no matter what may be his position in society, 
md one that is thoroughly contented is but a stumbling block in the 
way of progressing humanity. It is not ambition that is to blame 
that the lives of so many men are failures, but the perverted senti; 
ment that counts honest toil of the hands dishonorable and drives 
men to seek employment in the more fashionable avocations of the 
law; medicine, or theology. It is because men do not follow their 
own inclinations, but are influenced by the verdict of society, in the 
choice of an avocation, that they fail. Society’s criterion of an hon- 
orable man is his occupation, not the man himself. And so many 
men, wishing to appear well in the world’s eye, choose a calling for 
which nature never intended them. Again, society looks upon suc- 
ess as the thing to be awarded, no matter by what base or ignoble 
means it may have been attained. It bows and flatters and fawns 
and humbles itself in adoration at the shrine of suecess. Therefore 
do men sacrifice uprightness of character, truth, and even honor itself, 
that they may be counted successful and receive the plaudits of so- 
dety. Such things should not be. Teachers are reformers, and these 
eils are the ones they should strive to eradicate. This can be done 
best not by trying to purge the present society of its corrupting ideas 
ad opinions, but by inculcating into the future society which is now 
in their hands, sound practical principles of polities, ethies, religion, 
ud every field of human cognizance. This is their ambition, the 
I for which they are striving, the ultimate object of their hopes. 
ow, how ean the desired end be obtained? Teachers are all aim- 
ing at the same point, all working in the same direction, all impelled 
the same motive. Yet, upon questions of pare and we may say 

v vital importance, they stand materially divided. It is thus with 
lle questions of the Bible in the publie schools, compulsory educa- 
fon, the maintenance of high schools at the public expense, and 
many others. Upon questions such as these, teachers sliould seek 
the true solution, without prejudice and with a careful consideration 
of the result to be obtained; without waste of time in wranglings and 
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disputes which profit nothing. The times demand of us, as teachers, 
unity and harmony of thought and action. The great institution 
which has been built upin our midst by the mighty men of the past, 
which has been handed down to us as a sacred trust, and upon whos 
ramparts we stand as watchmen to-day—our common school system 
itseli—is receiving thrusts in its very vitals; influences are at work 
that are sapping at its very foundation.” There are enemies at work 
against us that demand our undivided energy to withstand them. 
We livein an age of rank and obdurate skepticism. Skepticism 
that is not alone confined to any one branch, but which has injected 
its poison into every department of human thought and activity. To 
doubt the truth of men’s professions, to doubt the motives that im. 
pel men to action, to doubt the good resultsin any great system for 
human advancement, is the prevailing idea in the critical mind of to. 
day. Nothing is too good, nothing is too pure, or nothing so holy, 
as to escape its close investigation and rigid scrutiny. And if BUS 
is found of weakness, the whole system, with its good and evil alike, 
is doomed to its seathing denunciation. A little evil outweighs a 
great deal of good nowadays. Then, is it strange that our institu. 
tion, incomplete and imperfect as it is, has been subjected to the try- 
ing ordeal and been found wanting? Is it passing strange that 
every day we hear doubts as to its efficacy? and that many men of 
influence and position are its open and avowed enemies? That is 
the outcome of that skepticism that condemns everything, and has 
condemned us, because it looks beyond the good we have done to the 
good we might have done. Though this may purge us of many 
things that are evil, we must have a care that it does not work 
our overthrow. Teachers must not .doubt; they must be im- 
bued witn full faith in the ultimate attainment of the great results 
for whieh they are doing battle They must labor and toil and strive 
until they make of education what it pretends to be, the great pulsat- 
ing soul of civilization, permeating the whole social fabric, giving 
vigor and vitality to the thoughts and industries of the human kind. 
This is the “teacher’s ambition.” Could we lift the veil and peer 
down the long vista of coming years and behold the steady march of 
progressing humanity, we would see it realized.—for in the fore front of 
the column, with a proud consciousness of his calling, would march 
the schoolmaster, upon whose banner would be inscribed, “Our Com- 
mon. Sehools, the Hope of the Nation." 
Miss Ellen Chamberlin and Prof. Z. M. Parvin sang the beautiful 
duet, “Moonlight on the Rhine.” i 
Rev. R. W. Hill, of Salem, lectured on the subject of “The School 
in its relation to the future of the Republic.” fie briefly reviewed 
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the rise of the common school, and traced the progress of popular 
education from the days when the clergy were the secretaries of man- 
kind, and learning was confined to monasteries. Among other things, 
he said, “the printing press broke the chains of ignorance, and the 
first printed book was the herald of that good time of general intelli- 

nee whichyhas begun to dawn upon the world. The invention of 
rinting has made general education possible, and the common schoot 
i due to 1t. In a nation like our own the only hope of permanence 
and prosperity is in the intelligence of the citizens. Without this, 
our days would be numbered. Swayed by passion and controlled by 
prejudice the ignorant are dangerous to liberty. Where the citizen 
is the sovereign, he should be so educated as to be able to discharge 
asovereion’s duties, conscientiously and intelligently. Hence the 
necessity of the school. The State rests upon it. Schools constitute 
the Republic’s line of fortifications, and guard against foes which 
threaten either its peace or prosperity. Schools are the complement 
of prisons and almshouses—wheie the former exist in full supply, 


aState’s inhabitants confined. in penal institutions, we conclude that 
&liools were scarce when the people were younger—for crime goes 
hand in hand with ignorance. [literacy is a standing menace to our 
wuntry, and vigorous efforts are needed to control the ignorance 
which left alone will destroy the institutions. so dear to every heart. 
The last census (1880) reported nearly one-tenth of our whole popula- 
tion ag unable to read or write. In our own State, there were fifty-five 
hundred (5500) people unable to read the ballot placed in their hands, 
atthe mercy of every demagogue, yet holding the balance of power. 
No wonder we believe in compulsory education, and an educational 
qualification for citizenship. The ultimate destiny of the State de- 
pnds on the common schools—for in these our future rulers are 
trained 

Then, too, the intelligence of the people as a whole will depend on 
the facility with which we absorb the vast foreign element poured 
qon our shores every year. It comprises every variety of people; 
but all comparatively low in the scale of good and intelligent Amer- 
kan citizenship. We accept all comers as citizens, whether they can 
nada ballot or not. If we cannot educate the older foreigners, we 
tan educate the children, and through the children control the par- 
ents 

Education, then, is essential to the welfare of society at large. We 
must use our efforts to make good, conscientious, law and-order lov- 
mg citizens. Self preservation demands this. But there is another 
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there is small need of the latter. When we see a large proportion of ^ 
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be supplied by the State. Hence the munificent provisions of Cop. 
gress for education. The common school is the creature of the State 
to provide such education as will eonduce to the welfare of the people, 
and perpetuity of its institutions. 

Education should be provided for every child in at least tho 
things which are necessary to an intelligent appreciation of the m. 
sponsibilities of citizenship. The ornamental studies ought to fol 
low the useful. Any change in the order will subvert the purpose 
for which the school exists. The time is surely coming when the 
hands as well as the head will be eared for in the publie schoo]. In. 
dustrial education is as essential to every child as a knowledge of 
books ; and idleness is as dangerous to the State as ignorance. 

But intelligence not allied to moral principle is evil in its infu. 
ence. The prisons contain graduates of colleges as well as those who 
can not read. The ineuleation of true morality is essential, and pro. 
vision for this should be made in our schools. The teachers of the 
State must so do their work that those committed to their charge 
shall be grounded in right principles, and be consciously and aggrer- 
sively on the side of goodness and truth. In the sense of having 
the power to mould the hearts and minds of the rising generations, 
the future welfare of the nation-is in the hands of the teachers 
Upon their faithfulness and fidelity everything may depend. Yo 
may toil unknown to fame, Your name may never be heard beyond 
a small eirele, and yet upon your devotion and earnestness destiny 
hangs. As the unknown blacksmith forges with care each link of 
the cable chain to hold the ship’s anchor; he may not realize that 
many lives depend upon his work; he may die and no stone mark 
his graye ; but the links formed by-his, skill will attest his work/and 
save the ship from wreck when storms assail. The old blacksmith 
fights the storm, and his work is his best monument. So teachers 
are doing a work, which, if faithfully done, will cause the great Ship 
of State to ride safely all the storms which may threaten its destruc- 
tion. Do not, then, be discouraged, but go forward in your chosen 
work, for the perpetuity of republican institutions is assured, when 
it can be said truly, in its fullest sense, that “the schoolmaster is 
abroad ;” when intelligence and moral power combine to form the 
prevailing characteristic of our people—in them virtue, not viee— 
integrity, not corruption—shall dominate ; and this is our safety, for 
“corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves.” 

Warm applause greeted the speaker at the close of his address. 

Rev. E. R. Pritchard, of Salem, then favored the audience with 
the solo, *The Star of Glengary." " 

Superintendent McElroy made a few well chosen remarks for the 
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«faithful teacher,” expatiating upon the importance of his work. 


e 


TUESDAY MORNING. & 


y 


4 


“Books associate us with the thinking, and ewe us the material of thought." —* * * 


L 
L 


The Capitol at the present time is a reminder of Legislative days, 
only the many who are making their way thitherward bear the title 
of “Professor” rather than “Hon.” The opening thus far is propi- 
tions—so much is due to the enthusiasm of Supt. McElroy, who has 
arranged this excellent programme. 

The press is represented by reporters for the Standard, Oregonian, 
Talk and. Statesman. 

This morning's session opened with an instrumental duet, (Valse de 
Fleurs) by Miss Pearl Scott and Miss Savage, and was very accepta- 
bly performed. = 

On motion of Prof. M. G. Lane, organization was postponed until 
afternoon, and a Committee on Organization was apppointed, consist- 
ing of Profs. Lane, Hollenbeck and Miss Allen, to 1eport at the after- 
noon session. 

The motion to allow any speaker opening a discussion fifteen min- 
utes, and others following each five minutes, was carried. 


DISCUSSION: 


Prof, M. G, Lane introduced the question, “Relative Value of Dis- 
tipline and Instruction.” Discipline and instruction lie at the found- 
ation of all school work. Some Bellevà that discipline signifies to be 
severe, or austere; others, that 1 means to meet the school with smiles 
ud kind words. Discipline is a forerunner of instruction. Where 
itis observed instruction is more readily imparted. 

Prof. F. A. E. Starr gave a graphic description of the disorderly 
khool, the secret of which is lack of discipline. No teacher can bea 
mecess in a school room without plans thoroughly and quietly laid 
tand strictly enforced.- Some-ineidents were cited of the mis- 
thievous pranks of the boy who was always ready to raise a laugh in 
&ehool, and the difficulties of coping with the cases that arise in a 
shoot room. Without discipline one half is neglected in the school. - 
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——— 


Iu schools without diseipline disorder prevaila in the minds of the 
pupils. Without a plan, no teacher can succeed. The teacher should 
not drive, but he should lead. To manage rude boys requires nuch 
discipline. The teacher is born, not made. Teachers must be edu. 
cated to meet exigencies. .The teacher who teaches well is a dis 
ciplinarian. 

Prof. H. B. Elworthy thought instruction could not be given or 
received without the best of order in the school room. The question 
of order is oue of the most important that can arise. A certain Board 
of Directors placed more stress on discipline than on instruction, 
which they said must be had at any cost. Of the two, the speaker 
thought the former the most important. Too much importance can. 
not be placed upon discipline, which must be maintained, by easy 
means if possible, otherwise by severe ones. Of two schools, the one 
receiving first-class discipline and second-grade instruction; the other 
receiving second-class diicipline and first-grade instruction, the former 
is preferable. Too much stress cannot be placed upon thorough dis- 
“oe The teacher should hold the reins of government, 

resident E. C: Anderson, of McMinnville College, said: «The 
teacher should imbue the student with the idea that he has his good 
at heart. He should have the same capacity of love for each scholar 
that a parent of a large family should have for each individual chill, 
Each one should be taught to respect himself, avoid threatening, but 
appeal to their better oa Another thing, avoid reproving him 
before the whole school. The Professor considered “discretion the 
better part of valor” in the school room as elsewhere in his experience, 
reproof to a scholar before his fellow pupils conducive of but little 
good, though love should be the prevailing force in school. If you 
can gain the confidence and love of DUREE they will emulate you 
in every respect. If we look at Mt. Hood from here, we have one 
view; from another quarter we have another view; give a child every 
side of the-question, and he becomes attracted. 

Prof. Simpson, of Silverton, considered. the difference between 8 
pupil being raised without see) ae or without instruction. When 
it comes to the question as to which is the most necessary, discipline 
takes the precedence over instruction; was in favor of instruction 
such as would implant proper principles that will last through life; 
preferred mild means of enforcing discipline as the most efficacious; 
discipline is of more real use to a man through life than instruction 
Discipline in the school room, on the grounds, and in daily avocations, 
are alike important to the welfare of the student. 

The State Superintendent interspersed the-speeches with some re- 
marks. No two teachers work alike; no teacher works alike any two 
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days. Teachers are requested to give their personal views on every 
subject that may come up. 
Miss McCornack, of Eugene, had a theory that if the teacher was a 
perfect instruetor the full attention of the student would be so en- 
ged that the question of discipline would not arise—it would nat- 


lined. She theyefore favors superior instruction. 

Prof. Jos. Sellwood thought that very much discipline was not 
necessary. When,the teacher has won the love of the scholar the 
battle is won. The less corporal punishment used the better. In- 
struct in morality during the whole year, and in all lessons, but do 
not make a specialty of it. Teach them that there is no place so sacred 
a the house of God, their own homes, and the school house. Ask 
them if they should be rude, and spit tobacco on these premises; but 
le sure you set them a proper example yourself. 

Miss Nettie Spencer, of East Portland, said: “I have thought 
whether it would be preferable to have a PRA knowledge of things 
arto merely to learn to sit still in a school room.” 

Prof. Hill thought the teacher should know when to say “no.” As 
a General controls his army by a word;so should the teacher com- 
mand the attention of his scholara as to command instant and perfect 
obedience. Order must be maintained at all hazards; instruction 
should be secondary. In his experience, the school that required the 
most discipline acquired the least in study. Give the pupil work, 
ind have such discipline that he will work; if not, adopt some means 
by which he will not disturb the school. 

Miss Amelia Savage executed a brilliant piano solo, Sonata No. 8, 
Beethoven, with admirable ease and skill. : 

Miss Jennie Blaker, of Linn county, read a paper on “Occupation 
for Children in Primary Schools.” To be able to do the same thing 
in several different ways is better than genius. If nature has not 
endowed you with this faculty, you must acquire it. The following 
vill show how time may be divided profitably in a school room: Lan- 
que reading, 30 min.; numbers, 30 min.; drawing and penmanship, 

min.; earth, 30 min.; proper exercise and care of the body, 30 
min; morals and manners, 80 min.; music, 90 min.; miscellaneous 
buy work, 30 min.; object lessons, Introduce a variety of books, 
Mwspapers and cards in script and print. "Teach children to best fit 

selves for usefulness in this world. Be sure that the child will 
how the real meaning and use of words. Teaching should be ob- 
tive. Teach words to little children by using script first. In 
welling ut several words on the board and require the pupils to 
five the : efinition as well as the orthography. pem multipliea- 
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tion and division by addition and subtraction. No study will teach 
a child the habit of observation as much as drawing. If you cannot 
draw, learh to draw and teach it in your school Maps and ma 
drawing are essential in the public schools. Morality must be taught 
in the publie schools. Some teachers say, “I am not a church mem- 
ber, and do not care to teach morality;” others read the Bible befor 
the children. This proves that they have a misconception of moral- 
ity: Teach it by example and stories, etc. Copy books after having 
served their purpose, may be used for scrap books. 

Prof. F. A. E. Starr, of East Portland, opened the discussion on 
the “Order and Relative Importance of Studies in the Public Schools” 
There is too much of taking up of the teacher's occupation tempe 
rarily. Educate means to develop, to make the child a perfect man 
mentally, physically and morally—not to pour in the mind too great 
2 mass of matter than ean be digested, but only what will help to 
develop. This is the object in teaching. Facts are of no value m. 
less applied. When you teach reading, teach the thought that m- 
derlies it; not simply as elocution, but as a means to develo 
thought and expression. Have a child understand the word he 
spells. The next thing of importance is to teach the pupil the 
proper use of sanguage, as compiehending a wider scope than that 
of «grammar. In this connection is recommended the subject of 
synonyms. Geography can be learned as well by immediate sur- 
roundings as by the study of it in books. Give plenty of time to 
addition and multiplication. Music and drawing are good things, 
but load down the teacher too much. These should be ontside 
studies. Adjourned till 1:30. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Piano duet, by Misses Pearl ‘Scott and Eva Cox—*Overture from 
Masaneillio.” 2. - 

Prof. J. B. Horner, of Brownsville, introdnced “Commercial Edu- 
cation in Public Schools.” 

«If Judas Iscariot had been a good bookkeeper, he never would 
have betrayed Jesus Christ. A great many Judas Iscariots com- 
menced their downward course by not putting their business transac 
tions in ‘black and white? When the important time came, they 
could not account for money that had: passed through their hande. 
Every man who fails to keep an account with his merchant will 
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some time be surprised very unfavorably when the day of settlement 
comes. A person can not be too particular in keeping his accounts 
in black and white; quoted ten cases in eleven where a note of hand 
was made illegal by some slight informality. Everybody shonld 
know how to keep books. To give a child a thorough education in 
bookkeepirig is not within the province of publie schools, but chil- .- 
dren shorild be taken as faras single-entry. The principle of debits 
and credits should be thoroughly instilled into the mind of every 
child, who should know how to account for value received. A favor 
received should be a debt for which at some time payment is to be 
made. I think the taxpayers who sustain our common schools desire 
that the children be taught the primary elements of bookkeeping. 
Single-entry bookkeeping should be taught in our common schools ; 
but double-entry belongs to a higher sphere. It is not absolutely 
essential to the ordinary farmer or mechanic, and it should be taught 
only in colleges where all facilities may be afforded. Addition, the 
easiest rule, so called, in arithmetic, is the most difficult in practice, 
and in this pupils require most thorough instruction. A good way 
to teach bookkeeping is to have pupils keep accounts with each other, 
exchange notes of hand, etc.” 

At this juncture the officers of the Association were duly elected. 
Their names are given on page 2 of this publication. 


DISCUSSION 


Of the “Order and Relative Importance of Studies in Primary 
Schools” was opened by Prof. D. W. Jarvis. Some are well adapted 
fo one study ; others to another person. The speaker considered that 
all studies to fit pupils for any place in life, especially the fundamen- 
tal ones, such as reading, writing, ete., should be taught; drawing 
need. not be one of the studies. 

Prof. Noffsinger, principal of Halsey schools, advocated instruc- 
tions in drawing in public schools as a change to pupils from the dall 
rutine of study, if only straight lines. Singing is a good thing to 
liven up the, scholar when he is tired. Physical geography is also a 
good study with map drawing. 

Prof. Hollenbeck, of the Oregon City schools, discussed the rela- 
tive importance of certain studies in primary schools of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling ; the former are most important. The 
subjectof quantity can not be introduced too early. The knowledge of 
linguage and mathematics are far more important than those of musie 
ud drawing, but the teacher. must be governed by circumstances. 
Prof. Hutchinson, of Lafayette: schools, thought language should . 
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be taught first without text-books, Prof. Sill calls our langu 
“almost grammarless.” His experience had shown him that to foree 
grammar too soon upon the pupil gave him a distaste for it. 

Prof. Simpson, of Marion county, said the English language is “a 
grammarless tongue,” if Sill’s Grammar is a fair sample. f 

Prof. Grego favored throwing out arithmetic until the child is 13 
years of age. - 

Prof. J. F. Hill preferred Sill’s Grammar as a text-book to Clark’s, 
although he used the latter twelve years. 

Prof. J. T. Gregg then gave 1t as his opinion that pupils should 
not study arithmetic under twelve years of age, or until they under- 
stand language well, and have learned to think. It is burdening a 
child too much to expect him to solve problems before they hare 
ideas. 

Supt W. E. Yates thought the children should be taught grammar 
snp not by diagrams, but by proper useof the mother tongue. 

rof. Simpson did not think children should be in school before 
seven or eight years of age; then their studies should be gauged ac- 
cording to capacity, and not by rule. Numbers can as early be 
earned as easily as any other study, or at least as svon as they can be 
understood. 

Prof. W. E. Yates made some very appropriate remarks, 

Prof. W. C. Noffsinger, of Linn county, introduced “The Support 
and Advancement of our Publie Schools.” 

Mr. Whewell has said that “when we attempt to construct institu- 
tions of education for the countless youth of centuries still to come, 
we enter on a task full of solicitude and responsibility, but full also 
of hope and promise.” i 

Society has been compared to a pews thé various classes repre- 
senting the different parts from the base to the cone; so we might 
use the same illustration in regard to our publie school system, the 
State University as its cone and the common schools as its base. 
the right and duty of the State to furnish support to the public schools 
ean hardly be denied; yet at a District Institute not long since the 
sentence was uttered “that a person was equally a beggar whether he 
receives from a State education or soup.” ^" ~” 

Though I revere with more than fraternal regard the person who 
uttered the sentiment, yet I must maintain that there can be no beg- 

ary in education. « 

A State acting as a sensible corporate body may in its bounty de 
nate, or from its necessity appropriate, while the State is almost com- 
pelled “to feed the hungry and clothe the poor,” no similar argument 
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ean be used to induce legislators to appropriate funds for the public 
schools. 
The eloquence of hunger, rags and misfortune have never yet en- 
tered directly into the appropriation of public funds for school pur- 
ses, 80 if it isa gift it cannot be considered in the nature of a gift 


to beggars; but as a gn to ones children or to any laudable purpose. 


Though if a gift we have proven that it is not a beggarly one, and if 
as most intelligent persons believe, it is only a wise provision of a 
eorporate body, acting with a view singly to its own interest. 


M 


Does not the State believe it pays to edueate? Tf itis not a profit- - 


able investment to the State, the funds ought not to be appropriated. 
But that all the States in the Union appropriate funds especially for 
the common séhools, it is bardly necessary to discuss this portion of 
the apportionments, but simply to say that as this portion of the 
school work is the base of all the school system, it should receive the 
primal and chief attention. 

‘And not only is it the base of the schools, but it is the base of 
our social fabric. From here springs our political majority, from 
hence spring all students for higher schools, and these schools that 
make colleges and universities possible. From hence come all the 
laboring classes, and all must pass through these schools. 

Therefore, it is the best policy of the State to appropriate its funds, 
not only where 1t will reach all, but reach them at a time when they 
are most easily moulded, and when their whole life is to be influenced 
by impressions to be received here. Then, if legislators wish good 
high schools, must they not commence by appropriating funds for 
good primary schools ? Here, then, is the foundation of the whole 
matter, and without these the structure must fall. 

Now that the State should appropriate funds for education, this 
far most all agree, but that it is right to use public funds for the 
higher education, or where along this pyramid the line of public 
education should cease, is a mooted question. And to settle this 
question practically, let us see of what value to the commonwealth 
are the studies pursued by the high schools. But let us first see 
D. the eitizens of the State hope, or ought to get, from the publie 
schools. i 

First, we should get those things which are essential, and, next, 
those which are useful. And the first direct necessary is self-preser- 
vation. Go to a good farmer's library, and you will find, perhaps, a 
number of books on how to raise fine colts, fine pigs, fine calves, or 
fine sheep, but will you find one on how to raise fine, healthy children? 

To prove the importance of this study, suppose a person, though 
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learned. on every other topic, ignorant as a babe on this subject, 
how long would he live, with no knowledge of the danger of.-fire, 
falling, or any of the many dangers we encounter ? 

Knowledge of how to live comes before knowledge of what to do 
when you are alive. As life is necessary to action, so should we 
learn to live before we learn to guide our acts: Again, to look 
around us, how many do we see in perfect health ? hat a multi. 
tude are ill with some of the various diseases, or, if not ill at pres 
ent, have been at various times. By adding the time lost by sick- 
ness to the incapacitation for business, much of the time while we 
are well, and add to these the loss at the end of life; for nature isa 
Btriet bookkeeper, and we will mistake if we think we are as well 
after an attaek of siekness as before; these together make a grand 
total, perhaps amounting to years on each life. 


Every day that an individual is unable to work is a loss, not only 
to the family, of the day's wages, but to the government the tax on 
one day's production. 

How many dollars does the State lose each day by sickness and 
premature death? After passing through the requisites of self-pre- 
ervation, or one of the useful studies, let us take the subject of 
mathematics. But, that we may see the subjects more forcibly, let 
us see by what means an indirect means of self-preservation is ob- 
tained by the production and preparation and distribution of com- 
modities. How will the study of mathematics affect these? — In all 
the higher arts of construction, some acquaintance with mathematic 
is indispensable. The surveyor, on whose survey the land is pur 
chased ; the architeet in designing a mansion to be built upon it; the 
builder in preparing his estimates; his foreman in laying out the foun- 
dation ; the masons in cutting the stones ; and the various artisans 
who put up the fittings ; are all guided by geometrical truths. Rail 
way making is regulated from beginning to end by mathematics ; in 
the mensuration of embankments and cuttings ; in the designing, 
etimating, and building of bridges and culverts, viaducts, twancls, 
and stations. And similarly with the harbors, dock, piers, and vari- 
ots engineering and architectural works thaf fringe the coast and 
overspread the face of the country, as well as the mines that run ur 
derneath it. Out of geometry, too, as applied to astronomy, naviga- 
tion has sprung, and so by this science has been made possible that 
enormous foreign commerce which supports a large part of our pop- 
ulation, and supplies us with many of our necessaries and most of 
our luxuries. bn the application of mechanics rationally depends 
the success of nearly all our modern manufacture. i 
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The prcperties of the lever, the wheel and axle, &e., are involved 
in every machine is a solidified mechanical theorem, and to machinery 
in these times we owe nearly all production. Trace the history of 
the breakfast roll. The surface of the soil out of which it came was 
turned over by a machine, pulverized by a machine, the seed was put 
in by a machine, the wheat was reaped, threshed and winnowed by a 
machine, by machinery the grain was taken to town, and by ma- 
ehinery it was ground and bolted. 

Look around the room in which you sit, if modern, perhaps the 
bricks in the wall were machine made, by machinery the flooring was 
sawed and planed, the turned legs of the chairs and tables, the carpet 
and curtains. Are not the books which we read first fabricated by 
one machine, and then covered with these words by another. 


are well or ill used to these ends comes success or failure—individual 
or national. 

The engineer who misapplies the formule for the strength of ma- 
terials builds a bridge that breaks down. The manufacturer whose 
apparatus is badly devised cannot compete with another whose ma- 
chine wastes less in friction and inertia. The ship builder who ad- 
heres to the old models is outsailed by one who builds with the mod- 
em screw propeller, and as the ability of a nation to hold its own 
gains, other nations depends on the skilled activity of its units, we 
&e that on sueh knowledge may turn the national fate. 

Judge then the worth of mathematies. Is it not souud policy for 
1 State to support the schools that teach these studies? 


and all the great principles of the commonwealth, while the great mass 
are the manipulators of these principles. 

We might go on throtigh all the studies of the high schools and 
Universities, but time will not permit. 

Now, having finished the support, we will examine the advance- 
ment ; for we believe onr advancement is retardedly endeavoring to 
advance too rapidly. Most readers of history have noticed the differ- 
ence between the civilization of modern and ancient times. A cele- 
brated historian has shown as a rule that the evolution of each phase 
of ancient civilization was developed in obedience to some one fomi. 
nate idea, and has raised itself to a governing factor, or has sunk 
mto oblivion, as Egypt and the Asiatic governments, while the mod- 
em European governments are pound of many factors in develop- 
ment, i > 


In ancient history, Greece and the islands of the Archipelago grew 
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rapidly rich in commerce, The blaze burned brightly, but it soon 
burned and charred the patriotism of the country. Statesmen could 
be corruptedly bought with gold, and Philip of Macedon soon pur. 
chased, not conquered, the government of Greece. 

‘The feudal system was an engrossing principle which for a long 
time dominated over all others, though it brought with it preat 
splendor, riches, and advancement. In all the higher arts it destroyed 
a popularity and the existence of all other ideas of governments, and 
resulted in the serfs, which were the larger part of the population. 

Then the church was a dominate princinle which domineered over 
all others, and at first developing a fine civilization, but in the end 
collecting all the property in channels, and rendering necessary the 
various “use laws” of England, and the church so dominates over 
Spain to-day that it dwarfs all other forms of civilization. 

Russia, though one of the largest and most productive countries of 
Europe is so dominated with the idea of an unlimited monarchy that 
it has killed all the modes of civilization, while England has the ag- 
rieulture, manufacture, commerce, foreign possessions, and many 
other principles to rival and hold each other in check, hence she has 
a more slowly developing civilization, but one more stable, 

Of Germany the same might be said, but to hasten to our own 
America, Has she any number of rival principles, or is one ides 
dominant; the idea of trade, mercantilism or money getting. 

To agree with this one idea system, our civilization has been very 
rapid, the magnificence of our machinery, inventions, railroads and 
civilizations none ean or will try to deny. Now is there any rival to 
tradeism; the military spirit has never been strong here; once in 
awhile it breaks out, but it soon ebbs.  * i 

The church principle has never tried to be a dominant factor in 
our government. e have in session the United States Congress— 
three-fourths of their time is spent in discussion of the tariff—simply 
a regulation of trade, while the freeing of four million uneducated 
slaves takes but little time for discussion; the making of proper laws 
for the election of the President—the present law has brought us to 
the verge of a war, and may precipitate one on ts at any time. 

And in the Senate of that body, six of the body are worth seventy 
million, while all, or nearly all, are very rich. So is not riches or 
money getting necessary to political success? 

Look at our polities. Take the city government of New York 
City. That there is a class called politicians, who run the city gov- 
ernment, all know. Take in comparison the city Berlin, in Germany 
—a city of twelve hundred thousand inhabitants, and with morenat- 
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ural disadvantages than New York ; yet the city government is run 
with a trifle more money than the interest on New York City debt. 
Why is this ? 

The question was answered by a wealthy New York business man, 
saying “it paid the business men better to pay their portion of what 
the thieves might steal, than to neglect their business and pay more 
attention to public duty.” 

r not this selling our patriotism and publie duty, as Athenians of 
old | ~ 

Nor is this confined to the city of New York alone; but it is 
found all over this government. But now does this mercantile busi- 
uess affect education ? Are not the best teachers being taken from 
our ranks into other pursuits more remunerative? Is not our course 
of study largely controlled by this money-getting spirit? 

Shorter courses, that more time may be employed in money mak- 
ing, seems to be the desire of the present spirit, and to cut off the 
high schools. In school matters this is called “practical” ; but, in 
the true sense of the word, is it practical ? 


If we wish to compete with the nations of the earth, must we not 
have men who are able to apply and use the highest principles of the 
higher education ? So dwarfed is the system become by the domi- 
nant mercantile idea, that pupils are jumped up the steps of the ed- 
ueational pyramid, at a rate that is neither beneficial nor instructive. 
So strong is this sentiment, that business will frequently hardly take 
time to eat, or will ruin their health, or “will be imposed upon, sim- 
ply if it pays; will sell their birthright as an American citizen for a 
mess of pottage ; not only for themselves, but business will keep 
them from taking care of the health of their children, nor will they see 
that it is taught them at schools. But when the disease comes upon 
them, and death calls them away, perhaps, some minister will say 
they were too beautiful for this world, so God called them to adon 
his throne up yonder ; but, with all reverence for the power of Jeho- 
vah, we sim ly say that they have simply violated some of the laws 
of physical rygiene. But when this sermon is over, and they are 
laid away, perhaps you will stop your business long enough to order 
acostly monument to decorate their last resting place. 

Oh, unparental parents! They ask for bread, and truly we gave 
them a stone. Flenry Lord said in a lecture that each age had some 
centralidea. Now, when so many intelligent men and women are 
jut ope that the central rival idea of the next century may be a 

tter system of education, and even agree with Mr. Froude that “it 
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is better to make a pair of shoes excellently well than to translate 
poorly in seven different languages.” And we leave off as we began, 
that the system of education for countless youth of centuries still to 
come is full of solieitude and responsibility, but full also of hope and 
promise But we hope the pyramid of edueation will still shine 
with a brighter luster and stand with a more enduring nature than 
the Cheops of Egypt. 

On the question, “Relation of the Teacher to the Moral Training 
of his School,” Pres. Thos. Van Scoy said: «Each- teacher has a per. 
sonal government, in which he is to a certain extent arbitrary. Eve 
teacher sustains a personal, also a govermental relation to his school, 
The teacher should develop in his personality all the morality he can 
afford, and bring that in contact with his school.” 

Rev. Mr. Spriggs said: “There are some difficulties connected with 
the teaching of morals in our public schools. When we speak of 
morality, many think of religion, and thus make trouble for the 
teacher. My idea of morality is that it may be kept apart from any 
special system of religion. We can not keep from teaching morality 
in our publie sehools. Mutual obligations exist; therefore morality 
must be taught to the children in our schools. Many of those who 
do not believe in the Bible object to its being taught in the schools; 
but the Bible teaches the best system of morality, which is à neces 
sity. Therefore, there ought to be no objection to the reading of the 
Bible in our schools. The teacher can largely teach morality with- 
out direct reference to the Bible. Itis better to do away with the 
pablic school system than to do away with morality in these schools. 

owledge is power, and misdirected knowledge may be a source of 
great injury.” . : 

Hon. J. Quinn Thornton thought that Robert Ingersoll, and others 
who do not believe in the Bible, can and do teach morality. All be 
lieve in honesty and the other virtues. 


——À 


TUESDAY EVENING- 


The attendance at the Institute is large this evening, the interest 
increasing with each session. Our city is, so to speak, having an ed. 
ucational “boom,” beginning with the University Gonmencenent and 
culminating in the Institute. Every social element is subordinate to it 

The session opened with a vocal solo, by Prof. Parvin, «When.the 
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Tide Comes In," Miss Julia Chamberlin accompanying. The Pro- 
fessor has a pleasing and flexible voice of considerable compass, 
which he has under good control. : 
Prayer was offered by Rey. E. Q. Thompson, of the Presbyterian 
Church, f > 
Miss Nettie Spencer, of East Portland schools, recited that favor- 
ite poem, Thanatopses. The familiar lines, ] 


. * Where rolls the Oregon 
And heard no sound save its own dashing,” 

suggests the thought that scenery such as ours must have given in- 
spiration to the poet when he composed the wonderful lines. Miss 
Speneer recited the poem well. i 

A brilliant instrumental solo, “Charge of the Amazons,” was per- 
formed by Miss Frankie Jones and Miss Julia Chamberlin. The 
two young ladies as usual proved themselves the leading pianists of 
the city. 

Pies E. C. Anderson, of McMinnville College, lectured on “Home 
Happiness the Prime Aim in Education.” The sweetest name that 
human lips ean utter is “home.” The yision of a happy home is a 
Mecca to which all the weary caravans of the earth turn. No 
motives are so buoyant as those that brighten a home. Without love 
the mansion isa tomb. As the day becomes brighter when the clouds 
roll by, so will the home become brightest when all the conditions 
become favorable People who are crowded in dark cellars of cities 
always obtain a few plants to remind them of what is out of a wil- 
derness of chimney tops. The horses and dogs and old oaken bucket 
are photographed—yea, engraved upon the mind of the absent one. 
The conntry around the home should be of a distinctive character 
that none other can counterfeit or duplicate. The people of moun- 
tainous countries are more closely attached to their country than low- 
landers. Dear is the hut to which thy soul conforms. No homes 
nearer the ideal standard ean be found than in the Willamette valley. 
In the East there is a disposition to leave home in early boyhood, to 
enter as employees, as clerks or bachelor bookkeepers ; the girls be- 
tome fashionable seamstresses. This secession from home tends to 
the extinction of our stock. One kind of honest employment is as 
honorable as another. To be able to carry the election for an office 
isone thing ; but to be fitted for it is quite a different thing. The 


tobe. Then the office seeks the man and not the man the office. 
Farmers and their wives do need a superior education. Every 
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teachers are to revolutionize the world. To be is better than to seem - 


stem that does not exalt the pupils idea of home is a failure. A : 
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Scot from the bleak highlands has been known to shed tears wher 
hearing one of his native airs in the sunny clime of India. Th 
speaker deprecated the idea of making homes of boarding houses, in. 
stead of making a real home; also the growing tendency to lok 
down upon the practical details thatare necessary toa part of it Ou 
whole body politic is infested with the hydra-headed monster of pr. 
judice against employments of the humbler kind. Our youth em 
not uhderstand that one position is as honorable as another, if honor 
ably filled. To be superior is far nobler than to seem to be. Real super. 
jority is no more lustrous than in a simple, unpretending home. hi 
a mistake that farmers and their families need not aspire to intel 
gence and the higher walks of life. The farmer in his occupation 
and home is the peer of any one. The home where the soul’s cul 
ture is going on is the grandest on earth. A school that does not 
exalt home life is radically defective. To fail in securing a happy 
home is to make a failure of life. The training that does not fit for 
home life is a gigantic failure. A happy home on earth is but a type 
of the home immortal. We that can add happy home will in w 
wise lose our reward. 

A violin solo was executed by Mx. Lute Savage; “Moonlight on the 
Lake,” accompanied by Miss Amelia Savage, after which Miss Emil 
Huelat, of Salem public schools, recited “The Old Sergeant” with 
considerable elocutionary ability, and the pathos called forth by the 
subject. 

The exercises closed with a piano solo, brilliantly executed by Mis 
Test, of Eugene City, giving the audience a rare musical treat. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


— 


‘The first booke read, and the last one laid aside, in the child's library, is the mothert, 
every loole, word, tone, and gesture, nay, even dress ilself, makes ameverlastung «mpiession"- 
—FANNIE FERN. o 


— 


EN 

This morning complaints (?) were made that the city dailies were 
full of Institute proceedings, and nothing to tell when the circus 
parade would be; surely, there is no accounting for tastes, and the 
world moves on. 

The session opened with a vocal solo, “Faith and Hope,” by Prof 
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Parvin, rather as a prelude to the discussion of the topic, “Should 
Singing be One of the Regular Branches Taught in Schools ?? 

On this question Prof. Parvin made the following remarks, in or- 
der to bring the question before the Association. He said: 

This question has caused diseussion,in Institutes east and west, 
and has agitated school boards in the larger towns and cities in most 
of States which support publie schools. Some of the Legislatures, 
after extended discussion, have included this as one of the branches to 
be taught, as specified by their school law. Others have made it lawful, 

rovided the trustees or directors desired this as one of the branches 
tobe taught. From my standpoint, I say that vocal music should be 
ene of the subjects of the daily work of the publie school. But 
there are many hindrances to snecessful results, some of which T will 
name. Patrons abject. Their general 1eason is that it is time lost 
from the more essential work. Pupils catch this spirit, and there is 
sme confusion to get them at all interested. Teachers of the public 
schools are not prepared in this branch. Then the special teacher 
has to be procured at extra expense. As you will readily understand, 
itis hard to make anything successful when public opinion is largely 

inst it. ; 

But do the people in all things know what is best for them in ev- 
eything? A few years ago, the branches taught in the publie school 
were reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar, and 
history of the United States. But gradually it has increased.. A 
teacher of the first grade has to understand, beside those already 
named, physiology, algebra, elements of geometry, bookkeeping, word 
analysis, rhetoric, and natural philosophy, and, where the trustees re- 
quire it, vocal music and drawing. X o first grade. certificate is given 
i many of the States, unless the teacher understands the branches 
named. Some of the States even go further. California, New York, 
Massachusetts, and in many cities in different states, it has been 
tried and is continued. Therefore, where it has been made one of 
the regular branches, it has rarely been dropped. . 

Th California, many of the schools have nothing more than note 
singing, yet this has become indispensable. A teacher who can teach 
voal music in California along with the other branches (other nue 
being equal) is preferred. Shall I say that this branch is to be made 

ual or of greater importance than the other more essential branches? 
Xe But with them I would teach it, It will aid in imparting life 
and interest in the school room; cultivates the moral and emotional 
natures of the pupils, and the school will be the better for the train- 
ing. But why are there so many teachers who try to teach musie 
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with their school work and fal? Itis because all grades of pupi 
are taught in a similar way. Although you may, with a matm 
mind, learn the rudiments of vocal music in twelve to twenty lessons 
of the singing master, you had better in teaching the children of th 
publie school take three months, if need be in imparting to them 
along with other school work, for each lesson you have been taught 
The teacher who understands vocal music, using the same comma 
sense as he uses in other branches, can teach it better than he think, 
Try it. In graded schools let it take you six to eight’ yoars, accon 
ing to the number of grades, with a number of reviews. In the un 
graded schools work in two classes with reviews from three to fire 
ears, 3 

: In closing this opening argument, I would say, vocal music is sd. 
mitted to be essential in many States and also of the larger cities and 
towns, benefiting those who are ‘instructed in pleasure, as well s 
profit in after life. Shall we in Oregon leave off the ornamental ani 
postpone that till the character is formed, knowing nothing but th 
essentials of business? I say, no. Let the children have music and 
drawing and other embellishments when it is possible, and the time 
will come when many of them will love to call you “blessed.” 

Prof. Gregg offered the following resolution : 

5 Resowed, That singing shall be taught in the publie schools of 

regon. l 

[n the remarks of Prof. Lane, he is “fit for treason, stratagems, 
or spoils,” as he expressed himself as having no music in his soul; 
not knowing Yankee Doodle from Old Hundred. 

Prof. Gregg thought teachers ought to have enough knowledge of 
music to ct pupils the notes. i 

Prof. Rigler did not consider it in the province of the Assocation 
to say whether music should be tanght in schools. 

Prof. Parvin thought the resolution arbitrary, and should vole 
against it—believed in trying the experiment and making it oblige 
tory afterwards. Prof. Hill moved to amend the resolution by w 
serting “science of music” instead of singing ; the Professor was m 
favor of teaching the rudimenta of music in school ; pupils shonli 
know about monotones, high and low tones, as an adjunct to reading. 

Prof. Noffsinger apprehended trouble about getting certificates, by 
teachers ignorant of music; merely teaching the notes without sing 
ing would be useless. ‘ 

Prof. Leatherman liked the idea of music in schools, but though! 
most teachers would not be competent to teach singing, and fewer 
could teach the science of music. = 
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Prof. Hollenbeck opposed the amendment. 
Prof. Bolton said that teachers as a body were poor singers; but, 


man ean teach penmanship without being a good writer. 


at the direction of the trustees. 

The amendment was lost. 

Prof. Gregg wanted to bring the matter before the Legislature, 
and compel its attention. 

The resolution was laid upon the table. 

Miss Helena Holman sang a charming solo, her rich contralto 
voice filling the hall, 

After recess, Miss Holman sang “Tired,” sueceeded by “The Com- 

ative Merits of Mixed and Graded Schools,” Prof. H. O. Huteh- 
mson, principal of Lafayette school, taking the lead. The speaker 
considered the grading system a saving of time and trouble; it is 
alsó economical, as giving a firm foundation to the primary grades ; 
itis too much for a teacher to successfully do to teach a school where 
the ages range from four to twenty-six years of age, as is sometimes 
the case ; examinations in graded schools mean promotion, and, con- 
sequently an incentive to study- Grading is also favorable to pro- 
gression, as pushing toward the higher. In mixed schools pupils are 
too aften allowed to pursue favorite studies; to the exclusion of others 
equally important. All common schools can have rules of gradation 
by laying off the work regularly for every study. : 

Professor Crawford thought the line between mixed and graded 
schools could scarcely be seen; it fell naturally to the teacher to 
grade the classes. graded school in degree is impossible for a 
ae school; as a matter of economy the graded school is prefer- 
able. 

Prof. Marsh said that the point aimed atis how shall the best 
classifications be made? thought it might always be employed in 
country schools with good results. 

Prof. Royal thought one objection to grading was to make it ma- 
chine work, as opposed to a home-like way of teaching that leads the 
n in an easy manner; pupil teachers were referred to, a plan that 

tofessor Gregg thought produced more harm than good. Recess. 


Ed 


however little they may know, they can teach something of it. A 


Prof. Delaney thought it should be optional with the teacher, and 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The session opened with a solo by Miss Holman, very acceptably 
rendered. 

Axe publie examinations and exhibitions advisable? 

Professor Yates opened the discussion with an opinion that it re. 
quired too much of the time of teacher and pupi to make it pay; the 

reparations take the mind from study, and destroys the solid work 
of the school; believed in rhetorical exercises, but not in what tends 
simply to “show off” the pupil, and interferes with the routine of the 
school. « 

Professor Eagan favored an exhibition at the end of the year,a 
public showing of what has been learned during the year; it tended 
to bring out the elocutionary powers. The work ean be divided so 
that no pupil need be burdened; it lays the foundation for good 
reading. i 
Prof Gregg offered a resolution: That it is the sense of this asso- 
eiation that public examinations and exhibitions of the publie schools 
of Oregon abo be discouraged. ] 

Miss Spencer thought children should be put upon the stage to fit 
them for positions on the stage of life where they must be the actors. 

Prof. Gregg thought exhibitions had a tendency to discourage the 
plodding student who shrunk from publicity. A student's ability 
cannot be measured by his appearance in publie. Both teacher and 
pp are often placed at a disadvantage. 

rof. Royal believed in exhibitions of school work— not merely for 
the display of rhetorical ability. . 

Prof. Baird opposed the resolution. We all enjoy a fine rhetorical 
effort, but this needs praetice by frequent appearances iu public. 

Prof. Leatherman favored an entertainment at the close of the year. 

Prof. Crawford said a distinction should be made between literary 
efforts and exhibitions for mere ghow. 

Miss Cavanagh thought exhibitions took up too much time in 
preparations, but favored publie examinations. © ' 

rof. Henderson favored publie exercises for Friday afternoons. 
They please both child and parents. He was opposed to exhibitions 
that interfere with every day study, or that require weeks in prepar- 
ation. 

Prof. Elworthy thought the cause of education would be advanced 
by parental sympathy. No better way can be found to get the par 
ents out than by going to Friday afternoon exercises. Ambition 15 
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simulated by the presence of relatives and visitors. Strange faces 
in the schoolroom are good for the scholars. 

The resolution was laid on the table. 

Miss Lulu Smith and Miss Levia Rowland executed a duet with 
ability and correctness. 

Prof, Baird led on the discussion on spelling reform. Because the 


Pd 


sewing machine was à long time being introduced was no argument . 


against its worth ; so with the spelling reform, whose advocates num- 
ber many eminent and learned men He did not think ıt wise to ad- 
vocate a pure phonetic system at once. The Home Journal was cited 
as a leader in this movement, If teachers would adopt the reformed 
style, it would soon be in common use. The absence of silent letters 
and spelling exactly according to sound was in accordance with the 
speaker’s ideas. He regarded the present system as laborious and 
very difficult to learn. 

Prof Jarvis offered a resolution favoring the recognition of the 
Institute and use of the phonetig system in schools. The resolution 
was amended by Prof. Baird, as follows : 

Resolved, That the subject of reform spelling receive the atten- 
tion of the teachers of Oregon. x 

Prof. Marsh spoke in favor of the reform, and Prof. Delaney 
against it, 1eferring to the Bible and Shakespeare as authority in au- 
thography. He liked the old style the best. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Prof. J. L. Gilbert, Principal of Santiam Academy, presented an 
aldress on the subject, “Character, the End of Education.” He said: 


Mr Superintendent, Members of the Association, Ladies and Gen- 


Hemen: 

The post of duty assigned to me on this occasion by the Superin- 
tendent, is to present to this Institute my views, in my own way, 
upon the following subject, viz: “Character, the End of Education.” 

lhave found but little tíme to formulate my thoughts for this 
occasion, and cannot expect to offer anything new or startling upon 
the subject, and may present some thoughts that will be considered 
foreign to the subject. To educators the importance of the subject 
inall its bearings cannot be over estimated. It has been brought 
before institutes in all its phases, and the statement, “Character is 
the legitimate end and aim of education,” seems to me, and I presume 


to most of you, to be almost an axiom. - Still, when we hear in com- . 


mon conversation persons spoken of as having a good education, a 

fnished education, yet engaged in debauchery and crime, and found 

among the low and vile, as having a bad character, but well educated, 
3 : 
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we feel that there is a mistake somewhere—a misapprehension jn 
reference to the meaning and close relation of the terms character and 
education. d 

We once read of two noted preachers who engaged ina long 
earnest diseussion, resulting in very unpleasant feelings. Finally, 
one asked the other to define certain terms he had nsed in the first of 
the disenssicn; the terms were defined, and the other replied, “Ah! 
my brother, if that is what you mean, I see no cause for dispute, 

The foreigner, who attempted to learn the use of the English lan. 
guage, expressed his trouble in this way, “When a man eats nothing 
and prays much, you say he fasts; but when a man eats much, drinks 
himself drunk and curse much, you say he is very fast. + When a 
horse is tied so he cannot go, you say he is fast, and when he go so 
like lightning most, you say he is very fast; one very fine language, 
but what you mean?’ 

We will proceed to explain what. we mean by the expression, 
“Character, the End of Education." , The primary signification of the 
word is, to make sharp, or a distinctive mark; and education signifies, 
to develop, to draw forth; but it follows, as a matter of course, that 
the practical meaning of the words must be determined by the nature 
and laws of the objects to which they are applied. Hence we pre 
ceed, in brief, to the consideration of this part of the subject. All 
will readily agree that this expression is applied to man—this tri- 
partite being, this trinity in unity; all wittingly or unwittingly ad. 
mit this and if we speak of a large man or a small, we are readily 
understood as referring to the physical man. If we speak of a wise 
man or an ignorant man, we are as well understood as referring to 
the mental and not to the physical man; but if we speak of a good 
man or à bad man, no one would suppose that we refer either to the 
mental or physical man, but to the moral being. The teacher should 
be able to recognize in every child this trinity of being, and tore 
member that to foster and develop one at the expense of the other is 
to foster a deformity and thwart the design of his creation. Now 
this inseparable, triune, living activity, man, like all other vital 
activities in nature is destined, is impelled by his very being to grow, 
to increase in power, to improve, or to dwindle, dwarf and die. This 
is the law as we see it in nature around us. ` 


Living organized substances, whether material or immaterial, 85 
far as we know grow by absorptions or assimilations, but never by 
outward unassimilated accretions. The first essential element of 
growth in a living organism is appetite or affinity ; second, food or 
proper material; third, assimilation. A single general term for the 


fr 
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assimilated before it contributes in the least to the growth of the 
body. The food for the mental man is the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, and corresponding to digestion and assimilation we have 
thought and reflection. hese are positively essential to the growth 
of the mental man. The proper food for the moral man is truth 
(ay ward is truth"). This must be cheerfully received and assiin- 
lated, or, in other words, must become an abiding principle, affect- 
ing the thoughts and actions, or the whole being, before there is 
moral growth. I know of no exception to this law of natural devel- 
opment in the realm of living activities. Again, this development 
is gradual, step by step. “First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
com in the ear.” In the development of plants, the order is, Ist, ab- 
sorption ; 2d, assimilation ; 3d, fruitage. This order can not be in- 
verted. In mental development, the order is, Ist, acquisition ; 2d, 
reflection ; 3d, expression. Do not attempt to change this order, for 
itisthe natural law. The teacher may possibly build a reputation 
fora child, but he can no more build a character for a child than he 
can build a tree. It must grow, in accordance with the law of devel- 
opment, The teacher's cramming process will be a failure. Growth 
must depend upon inward life and activity, and not upon outward 
accumulations, The teacher's duty is to control the surroundings, 
encourage thought, and stimulate to mental activity, and, as far as 
posible, to supply proper mental food. All natural, physical, or 
mental growth is a happy growth. Some one has said, “Play is 
God's elementary school to teach the child to work.” It istrue. In 
innocent play the child's physical, mental, and moral powers are 
brought into pleasant, healthy exercise, in harmony with the will. 
This is a necessary element o happy growth. 


ing on its joyous course, do not attempt to dry up its springs, for 
they are the springs of life and improvement. Do not attempt to 
obstruct and dam its progress, for, if the springs are strong enough, 
it will overflow the obstruction and spread ruin in its course, but 
mther dig channels for it, and guide it, and it shall turn the wheels 
of toil for you with pleasure. 

The mental man is the superior factor in the trinity, and will con- 
ttl the actions. Do not understand me as saying that I would place 
mental development before moral culture in importance. Far from 
V. I believe this is the curse of the age. It 1s better to be good 
than intellectually great. What we wish to say to teachers is, gain 
the control of the mind, and you will control the whole being. “As 
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proper food for physical man is bread. This must be digested’ and 


Teachers, as vou find the stream of youthful life and fun, Bound- . 
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aman thinketh, so is he." Make pure the fountain, and the stream 
will be pure also. Thoughts are the seed germs that produce action, 
that blooms into habit, and ripen into character, either good or bad, 
Then be careful what thoughts you cultivate in the mental garden, 
If you cultivate that which is good, the harvest shall be a good char. 
acter; but if otherwise. it shall bea bad character. “What you sow, 
that shall you also reap.” The mental and moral man seem to me to 
be so intimately connected in growth, influence, and duration, that to 
cultivate the one you must necessarily affect the other. Every 
thought has and must have a moral oran immoral influence upon 
the man’s actions. 

I will quote from an eminent author, (Francis W. Parker) he says: 
“Every thing that may determine action, be it religious precepts, 
moral maxims, the best influences or whatever of good may be brought 
to bear upon the child, find their limitation in what they inspire and 
stimulate the child to do. The opinion prevails among many teachers 
that intellectual development is by its nature separate and distinct 
from moral training. f all evils 1n our schools this terrible mistake 
is productive of the greatest. The powers of the mind determine by 
their limitation all human actions. Every thing done has a moral or 
an immoral tendency.” 

With this explanation of my understanding of man and some of 
the laws which govern his development, we turn to the definition of 
the words, character and education, as applied to. this being. Ohar- 
acter is what you are. Reputation is what you are supposed to be 
All your knowledge, or skill, all you think or know or do is shownin 
your character. Character is the summation of all these manifesta- 
tions, and the expression of all that is in the mind. This constitutes 
the sharpening or the distinctive mark of the individual. Some of 
the essentials of a true or good character are self control, energy, 

atience, benevolence, humility, love of truth, merey, justice, &c. 

hese are essentially mental and moral, and are acknowledged the 
world over as some of the principles that should regulate human ac- 
tions. Character may be analyzed into habits. That is, doing forms 
by repetition a habit, and the summing up of all habits make the 
character. 

Now what is education? Webster's definition is this, Education is 
properly to draw forth, and implies not so much the communication 
of knowledge as the discipline of the intellect, the establishment of 
principles and the regulation of the heart. 

Prof. Holbrook says, “Education is the systematic process of train- 
ing the growing mind toward the pleasure-giving power of spontane- 
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ous, unselfish self improvement.” We might quote a score of 
detimtions given by different authors, but all would agree with the 
one central thought, the end of Education is Character. 

Education reduced to its prime factors will be found to consist of 
thought and expression. the three possibilities of thought, action 
and growth, lie latent in the mind of the new born infant. Its sur- 
rounding will determine the quality and direction of its mental ac- 
tions. if is the province of the educator to so control the circum- 
stances that they may lead the mind to act in the right manner and 
direction. “Train up a child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” The famous a of Comenius, 
«Things that have to be done must be learned by doing tbem,” in- 
cludes the fundamental truth that should govern every parent and 
teacher in the cultivation of the character of the child. 

We learn to do by doing, to think by thinking, to reason by rea- 
soning, to be good by being good, and in no other wag. This is the 
law of mental action and mental growth, and applies to the physical 
and moral man as well, Self government never was attained by be- 
ing governed, and never can be, 

“The person governed against his will 
Is at beart a rebel stall.” 

Our jails and penitentiaries are filled by those who cannot govern 
themselves, and millions are spent each year governing them. The 
highest result of all government is found in the most complete con- 
trol of the reason over the will in all mental and moral acts. Before 
the child can reason for himself, the mother with a loving, but faith- 
ful hand should constitute the court of final decisions and lay the 
foundation of willing, cheerful obedience. But let not the parent or 
teacher usurp the sacred office of reason. Remember the rule, we 
learn to do by doing. But remember, also, that the soul and life of 
the doing is the motive that prompts the act, or the mental and moral 
doing—these form the character. 

A child's mind, stimulated and filled with that which is pure and 

ood, with idea of beauty, will find no room for sin and deformity. 

he unit one of primary education consists in the development of 
the power of attention, and the first habit to be formed is self-con- 
s “Well begun is half done” is wisdom in a condensed and trite 
orm. 

Mr. Superintendent, perhaps I have claimed the time of this Insti- 
tute as long as it is safe. I have taken this occasion to present some 
thoughts that I considered intimately connected with the subject, 
and ‘eminently worthy of consideration by these teachers. Had I 
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been required to confine myself strictly to the subject and condens 
my views, I perhaps should have said, Education is development, and 
character is that which is developed, the one following the other as 
naturally as the effect follows the cause. “As the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined,” and you who go out to the primary schools have a 
great, a holy work to perform. You are to give tone and direction 
to character. Your suecess will be a success for eternity ; your fail. 
ures, if any, will be revealed. Your thoughts and teaehing will be 
duplicated and reduplicated over and over again in the character 
growing up around you. Be sure that they reveal only the good, the 
true, the beautiful, and while you remember that “the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” do not forget that perfect love 
casteth out fear. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The exercises of the evenin opened with a vocal solo by Prof: 
Parvin, *Into Each Life Some Fain Must Fall" suggested perhaps 
by the remarks of Sup’t McElroy, in which he complimented those 
present upon their preference for attendance here to the circus, adding 
that it was a “cold day when a circus could break up the Institute.” 
The attendance was large considering outside attractions. 

«Publie Schools and their Relation to Colleges,” formed the sub- 
ject of a lecture by Prof. Joseph Marsh, of Pacitic University. 

The duty of the State to the citizen -may be broadly expressed by 
one phrase, “The securing of opportunity for right action.” The pur- 
pose of restrictive and penal legislation is to do this by preventing 
interference with his freedom or injury to his person and property. 
The positive side of the work is chiefly found in the provision for 
education which the State may make. This tax is even more com- 

lex and delicate, if not more difficult, than is that of criminal legie- 
anes for while the one can deal only with the-overt act, the other 
touches the secret springs of action and controls the sources of power. 
Accordingly in all ages we find that the prevailing system of educa- 
tion has marked and determined the character of a people and affected 
its prosperity and permanence more generally and profoundly than any 
other visible part of its institutions. This most directly expresses 
the national ideals, and fixes their impress more deeply from age to 
to age. Interweaving the intellectual and moral iie of the.cofn- 
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munity, it forms the principal part of the continuous chain that trans- 
mits power throughout society. 
The church, the home, and the State each do their part in provid- 


ing the conditions and offering the inducements to effort that are . 


necessary for this work. It is, of course, granted that the work of 
the schoolroom is only one of several factors, perhaps equally im-. 
portant, which come into the hfe work which we call education. The 
parental care in-the home, the spiritual support afforded and aspira- 
tions planted by the church, are by no means overlooked. These 
both combine their efforts, however, and strenthen them by union 
and by numbers, in the special work done in the school. 

Now, the school is not a machine for supplying-mere brain power 
to the State, still less for securing success in money making to the 
individual. It will be recreant to both home and church, it will be- 
tray both the children and society, if it thus substitutes means for 
ends, and allows results which should be incidental to take the place 
of the grand veason and object of training. No! Surely no teacher, 
however inexperienced in the profession or practical in temperament, 
would at this day so degrade his callipg.as to admit that his time 
and talent were to be devoted to these interests alone. Without de- 
nying to these objects their place—and it is an important one—the 

wers of the young are to be developed, their faculties trained for 
higher ends. Still farther, the school is responsible, and it is its 
highest duty to instil pure motives, high purposes, and correct prin- 
ciples of action. The only serious dangers to our common school 
systems lie in this direction. Mistakes of method may be easily 
pardoned, for when seen they can be corrected. Waste m expendi- 
ture, or even in time, are not the most serious faults, for the loss is 
not perpetuated, and may not occur again; but a defect in moral 
foundations, as soon as detected, creates widespread distrust and ap- 
prehension, and those members of society most to, be relied on for 
the support of good institutions will be the first to neglect those in 
which they have lost confidence, or to refuse to support them. There 
must be a religious basis to our educational system; an acknowledg- 
meut of our religious obligations, and the natural and common pre- 
sentation of incentives to piety, must have their place in the common 
school, or it utterly fails of its mission, and will soon go the way of 
all effete institutions which do so, and will be supplanted by some- 
thing better. This does not involve either cant or sectarianism. It 
only involves the recognition of certain facts and laws relating as 
closely and as scientifically to our moral nature as the laws of physi- 
al attraction and-chemical affinity do to the objects of sense. 
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Now since these ends for which the common school and the col. 
lege have been instituted are the same, and since they are instruments 
alike necessary for securing these ends to all, they are both of uni. 
versal value, and their relation is, therefore, one of equality and of 
mutual helpfulness. The individual responsibility is beyond the 
reach of the State, except in a limited degree. The circumstances of ` 
each family, the differences in natural, physical or mental power, 
must always prevent the adoption of any absolute rule as to the ex. 
tent to which school opportunities can be utilized. It is not right to 
say that æl? should receive a collegiate education. But that the aver- 
age scholar, preparing for any walk in life, will be repaid for the 
time and labor spent in securing such an education under judicious 
direction is undoubtedly true, and the State is bound to see to it that 
reasonable opportunities of this sort are open to the energetic and the 
deserving. It is not for the professions alone, nor chiefly that college 
studies are useful, but for the mass of our youth, in developing their 
full manhood and womanhood, in giving them clearness and compre- 
hension, in planting and fixing principles and ideas which shall guide 
and inform all their lives in, whatever spheres of action they may be. 
A course of study so broad and thorough as to do this, is within the 
reach of most, and need not so entirely remove the youth from home 
interests as to alienate them from the honorable occupations of the 
farm, the shop or the household. Nor is this breadth and thorough- 
ness at all incompatible with due pees in the studies which pre- 
pare for the immediate duties of life. The defects in arrangement 
of studies, the shortness of the school term, irregularity in attendance, 
and the frequent. change of teachers in the common schools, are the 
main sources of difficulty. When these are remedied, it will be easy 
for most, with the opportunities common in our communities, to ob- 
tain, by the age of thirteen or fourteen, not only a good knowledge of 
the 3 R’s, but such an acquaintance with general history and geog- 
raphy as is required for a fair understanding, of the present condition 
of our country and of the world, and such power of expression as will 
be of great advantage for success and cesta A The class of books 
used, and the quality of teaching done, are certainly better than were 
common some years ago, but there is still roóm for improvement in 
these respects. The first step in such correction and improvement 18 
to present clearly to ourselves and to the public the evils themselves; 
the next, to suggest remedies, which must be tried or applied by the 
parties and communities interested. Such associations as this can do 
much in these matters; the Legislature must do part; the Superin- 
tendent and individual teachers have their own spheres and means of 
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influence. The constant and thoughtful efforts of all these are neces- 
sary to secure the object. 

But let us suppose a reasonable success in these efforts; the studies 
of the primary schools so arranged as to have little or no time wasted 
or misapplied, the school term lengthened everywhere to at least six 
months in the year, parents so thoughtful as neither to require nor 

rmit the children to be absent unless in cases of real necessity, and 
the custom prevalent of securing good teachers and continuing them 
in the same school from year to year; what results shall we have in 
regard to higher education? There will be not only an earlier and 
more complete preparation for it, but a more general appreciation of 
its value, a greater number seeking it, and a more faithful improve- 
ment of its opportunities. - To doubt it would be to suppose that 
there is nothing in the primary studies to awaken mind or to stim- 
ulate a worthy ambition, would be to assume that a faithful teacher 
could neither excite the industrious by his example, nor instil new 
nu ples and incentives in the weak and ignorant by his instruction. 

o prove if we can point with just pride to those States and commun- 
ites, whose longer growth and more complete development have 
already most fully realized these possibilities. There the fuller bloom 
of the educational system appears in numerous academies, seminaries 
and colleges, well attended and highly esteemed, sending out yearly 
for the benefit of the State, large numbers, well equipped for social, 
civil and political life. This newer State has still its educational 
facilities quite undeveloped, although a number of academies and col- 
leges are open for more advanced students. There is neither an 
established method in the State system, nor a sufficient supply of pri- 
vate institutions for all parts of the country. The colleges are abund- 
ant and sufficient for the present need, but the link to unite them 
with the common school is incomplete. They must and do provide 
a giao schools for themselves, which detracts from their power 
todo well their own proper work, and yet inadequately supplies the 
demand. ‘They are in many cases doing good Normal school work, 
sending out good teachers to the common schools and raising their 
standard thereby, but they cannot expect a large increase in the num- 
ler of properly prepared applicants for proper college work till a 
larger number of intermediate schools are in operation. Neither 

oes it seem to me that the most pressing question 1s as to the amount 

of Latin and Greek provided or required in such schools, but rather 
8 to the means of providing some higher instruction for all, conven- 
tent as to place ae other circumstances. 

When abundant piovision is made for ambitious and 1esolute yonth 
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to study something, there will be little difficulty in arranging optional 
courses. When, on the other hand, a publie opinion is prevalent that 
it is worth while for all to gain more knowledge and mental discipline 
than has been hitherto customary, the classics and seences will hase 
oceasion and opportunity to receive a hearing for their respective 
claims. 

Can, then, the common school system supply the need ? I think 
it may. For communities suited to graded schools, I believe ther 
should be provision made by the State for securing all the opportu 
nity not already otherwise provided. Whatever strong objections 
have been urged against the public high schools, are valid against 
the particular methods rather than against the high school idea in 
general One argument for such provision which seems to mea 
strong one, I have not noticed publicly urged. It is this: The State 
provides that scholars may attend school to the age of twenty-one 
years, but only in certain cases provides by means of a high school 
that they shall have anything to do when they have finished the ordi. 
nary lower course. Would it not be possible to give to the County 
Superintendent, either alone or with the advice of others, authority 
to decide that certain schools in the county should be classed as high 
schools, or provided with a high school department (and perhaps to 
fix rates of tuition)? (See Paragraph 9 and 10, Sec. 37 of Title 4 
of School Law.) 

But I do not propose to discuss the subject of tuition in high 
schools. The main point is to have their importance under 
stood ; then they will be furnished, and will have scholars, whether 
tuition is required or not. A method in some States has been to 
have a low tuition fee, and grant a small fund yearly from the State 
to all schools maintaining a certain standard. This has been worked 
well in New York, Vermont, and elsewhere. 


A difficulty arising from the circumstances of a new country meets 
every high school or academy here, which lays out a course for nine 
or ten months. Older communities and certain classes in cities can 
accommodate themselves to such an arrangement, but other classes, 
especially in the country, find this impossible. The lack of means 
or the need of help at home prevent giving so much of the year to 
study. Now, by taking four years, a course may be laid out whieh 
shall bring in the mpre important studies in a continuous order for 
six months in each year, and add a supplementary course for three 
months in each year, which will be very useful for all who can take 
it, while its omission will not seriously interfere with the thorough: 
ness of the remainder. I am of the opinion that the adoption of 
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pome such plan would secure a larger attendance and more general 

yseverance in such a course. The time of the six months’ course 
should commence about Oct 1st, and the supplementary term could 
be placed before or after it. A course of three or four years of 
this sort, added to the ordinary common school work, would be suffi- 
elent to prepare for most colleges, or to prepare much better for the 
business of life such as do not wish to take a college course. 


The more thoroughly the elementary work is done, the more likely 
the scholar will be to take advanced studies. He will not only be 
better prepared, but his satisfaction with what he has already done 
will give him interest and enthusiasm.  Thoroughness does not. how- 
ever, mean completeness as to quantity, but as to quality. The mis- 
take is often made of supposing that, to be thorough, a subject must 
be wholly mastered, and time is wasted in striving after what is not 
suited to the circumstances nor to the present attainments of the pu- 
pi. Thorough instruction insures correctness, clearness and com- 
mand of knowledge, and such degree of certainty as the subject and 
condition of the pupil admit of. These may be secured and tested at 
each step of progress, and thus the grand moral principle established 
that £o be ıs more than Zo seem. 

This careful and patient attention to the work while the studies 
are mainly of the preliminary and instrumental kind, together with 
an arrangement of studies qualified to strengthen in due order and 
proportion the faeulties of observation, memory, comparison and ex- 
pression, will secure progress much more rapid than is usual. Of 
course individual powers are different. The maxim that all are 
created equal is not true, and was never intended in reference to nat- 
wal gifts, but in reference to moral iesponsibility, and therefore in 
respect to natural rights. Still, the radical differences are less than 
is often supposed, and a judicious teacher will find means of advane- 
ing all, or very nearly all, with a general equality, while there may 
be considerable differences in particulars. 

There is no region better fitted in climate or outward circumstances 
for universal education than ours. The summer’s work secures a win- 
ers comparative leisure to our farming population. There is bestowed 
en nearly all good health, and such a competence as permits the use 
of the'time of youth for study at least for half the year. It only re- 
mains that proper management and effort be employed, that all our 
youth may have, by the time they are twenty-one or twenty-two, at 
least a good academic, and in most cases a collegiate education, and 
also knowledge of a good trade or of some practical business. i 

Fellow teachers! let us each do our part im preaching this gospel; . 
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that to obtain a good education is the privilege and duty of all in thi, 
land; that the training of the mental and moral powers as far as 
sible is of more value than the mere amusements of youth, or ia 
the early acquisition of weath; and that. position, influence and honn, 
to be real and permanent, must have a foundation in grand a 
clear purposes, sound and well developed judgment, and well estat 
lished views and principles. 

A duet was prettily sung by the two little Misses, Cora Ballard as 
Eva Cowan, of Lebanon. The childish voices were very sweeti 
“Rock-a-by-Baby,” accompanied by Miss Gilbert, of Lebanon. 

Discussion took place on the awarding of prizes. Prof. McElny 
thought the giving of prizes an incentive to study when interest in 
certain branch is wanting. Prof. Rigler was entirely opposed to the 
plan of awards, as it was sure to cause jealousies and heart burning 
that exist long after the strife is over. It creates an artificial stimuli 
that makes it difficult for work to be done without it; did not beliew 
in the merit system, as scholars often use unfair means to get then 
The incentive of study should be the approval of parents and teacher 
and the approbation of schoolmates. Another ineentive is the lor 
of study itself, which should be appealed to; the simpler the machin 
ery for teaching the more effective the work. 

Pres. Van Seoy thought any incentive might be considered a pris 
even a love of approbation; a high tension of inducement is mor 
sure to bring out the best results. A prize offered will sometime 
bring out efforts that would not otherwise put forth, Any recogni 
tion of excellence is a good thing, whether a sentiment or a\prize. 

Prof. Anderson favored giving incentives to study as a means d 
interesting the student until he is prepared to be influenced bys 
higher motive—love of study for its own sake. 

r. Rowland: ic bara in life was done under a sti 
cism upon Raphael’s Last Judgment was said to have 
ulus to perfecting his greatest work. The promises of Gospel ar 
filled with offers of prizes. : ; 

The exercises closed with a duet by the little Misses Cora Ballarl 
and Eva Cowan, very sweetly sung. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. , 


«The children of to-day will be the architects of our country’s destiny «n 1900 ”—GABRFIELD. 


The flag floats over the Capitol this morning in honor of the-last 
day of the Institute. 

Prof McElroy explained that President Ainold of State Agricul- 
tual College was present yesterday evening, ready for work. ein 
called on, he spoke extemporaneously upon the relation of the public 
schools to the higher schools. 

The subject of botany was taken up by Prof. B. J. Hawthorne, of 
the Agricultural College, Cor vallis. The foundation of all education in 
this State, is laid in the publie schools. This foundation should 
therefore be broad and deep—suffieient for a magnificent super- 
structure. i E 

The imagination is certain to receive its share of attention in all 
systems of education; the faculty of observing—of observation—is 
apt to be neglected. = 

All we know of this world is from observation—all our knowledge 
that is detininite and satisfactory of real life. 


CULTIVATE THIS FACULTY. 


The popular notion of botany is, that: it is the science of flowers. 
But ths is taking a part for the whole. Might as well say that farm- 
lig 1s raising potatoes. The study of flowers is a very small part of 
the study of botany. ‘This contracted view, this partial definition 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that flowers are the most at- 
tractive and in some instances the most conspicuous parts of plants. 
botany may be called the science of plants—the knowledge of plants 
—ll plants, large and small, old and young, conspicuous and invisible. 
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Uses of stems. 
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9, Saps and gums. 
10. Da E: 
11. Uses of leaves. 
12. Motions of leaves. 
18. iCurious forms of leaves. 
14. Blossoms. 
15. Parts of the blossom. 


~ 16. Products of the blossoms. 


17. Uses of fruits. i 
18. Plants without flowers. : 


Prof. W. S. Arnold, of Willamette University, introduced natonl 
history, which he said, like botany, zoology and mineralogy, must b 
aught in an incidental way. Take a piece of sponge or coral and 
show their structure, how built up; then ask questions to call out 
the interest. The next step may be insects, with observations on 
their habits. Next come mollusks, with the study of their beautiful 
shell homes—and so on up to the domestic animals and their place in 
civilization, their habits and uses. The interest and progress of the 
PNE depends greatly upon the taste of the teacher for natural 
istory. 

Ms E. Wilson enlarged upon the power of imagination as one of 
the greatest and most p pue to a child. Every inch of 
ground possesses possibilities of life, many of which can be revealed 
by the microscope. i 

Misses Ellen and Julia Chamberlin sang a charming duet, “Come, 
Love, the Bark is Waiting.” 

Mrs. F. E. Alford, of the East Portland publie schools, then pre 
sented the following excellent paper on “School Rules”: 

True education, which consists in the formation of a. good moral 
character, as well as in the training of the intellectual faculties 
should be the end and aim of our schools. Says Pickard, “Any sye 
tem of education, which stops short of the development of a virtuons 
character, makes a most lamentable failure”? And lamentable, in- 
deed, has been the failure, when a youth passes from our schools to 
engage in the more active duties of life, never having learned that 
«justice, mercy, and truth" are the “weightier matters of law,” how- 
ever able he may be to calculate interest on notes and mortgages, of 
to investigate the mysterious in nature. To accomplish this desirable 
result, schools, like the State, require certain rules or regulations for 
the successful performance of their duties. 

The government of every school, as far as the pupil is concerned, 
must be, to a certain extent, an absolute one. The teacher's wil 
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should be law. For this reason teachers should be very careful as to 
the number and nature of the rules they adopt If too many, much 
valuable time will be lost in their frequent repetition. And if every 
violation he noted, the teacher ere long finds himself regarded by his 
pupils, not as their instructor and friend, but as a detested overseer, 
whose vigilance it is their constant endeavor to evade. 

The rules, then, of the school should be few in number, but ex- 
haustive in their character. They should be comprehensive enough 
to cover the whole'ground, and of such a nature as to commend them- 
slres to the pupils. When regulations are of this nature, a ver 
little effort on the part of the teacher will convince the most obdu- 
nte that every time they violate a rule, they, themselves, have ap- 
proved, they are doing an injury, not only to themselves and to their 
dassmates as students, but to their own moral character as well 


Occasionally schools me encountered in which the moral tone is 
very low, and where the pupils seem, to have no regard for the rights 
ofothers After all other means have been faithfully tried and re- — 
sulted in failure, for that class, there only remains the sterner discip- 
line of force. 

The rules, then, which we regard as equally applicable to all 
schools, may be stated in very few words—punetuahty, obedience, 
pliteness and non-communication. The question of punctuality In- 
dudes more than at first glance we would suppose. Pupils should 
lerequired to be regular, not only in their attendance, but they 
mould be prompt in all their responses and recitations Never 
should an imperfect lesson be tolerated, else pupils will soon degen- 
erate into idle and careless habits, and such recitations become the 
mle instead of the exception. Have no patience with the excuse so 
often heard, «I know, but cannot tell.” . 

Ifa pupil knows his lesson, he can always recite it, and if he can 
not do this, the reason is evident; he does not know it A faint 
idea or a glimmer of comprehension is not knowledge. The excep- 
tions to this are very rare and almost always consist in constitutional 
timidity or some physical defect. The first is very rarely met in the 
youth of the present day, while for the second, patience and helpful 
consideration are the only remedies. 

And now, at the risk of finding myself with the unpopular minority, 

Would recommend that when a text-book is used, the exact words 2 
of the anthor should be required in all important rules and defini- 
tons. The teacher should always, by means of suitable illustrations, — ' 
make perfectly clear the meaning, and then require the exact words 
wed by the author. The benefits accruing from this method are 
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many. First, it causes the pupil to be more careful in his study, fe 
no one, it seems to me, ean learn the words of another without gir 
ing it the attention which will enable him, more or less, to grasp the 
meaning; while, if permitted to express the author's meaning i 
their own language, a great majority of them, beside using very in 
correct and inelegant language, will fail entirely in exp: essing the 
meaning intended. Especially is this true in the study of arithmetic 
Pupils ean never improve upon the language of the author. 

Another advantage to be derived from this mode of recitation i 
that they are unconseiously led to the use of better and purer Eugli 
than where a more careless method is adopted. 

“Let all things be done decently and in order,” was the injunction 
of the apostle, and nowhere is this more necessary than in the schod 
room. “A time for every thing and every thing at its proper time’ 
should be the constant endeavor of the teacher. All signals should 
be thoroughly understood and promptly responded to. In no othe 
way can order be secured. . 

The importance of our seeond rule, obedience, every teacher wil 
at once recognize. A failure in the choice of a profession has thi 
teacher made, who fails to exact it, and not long can such a one hop 
to retain the confidence of either pupils or patrons. 

‘Politeness is also one of the essentials in all school management 
Teachers and pupils should alike be governed by its rules. All erit 
cisms between classmates should be required to be made in a kindy 
spirit, with a view to correction of filts, and never to excite the 
laughter of others. All indications of slang or modern hovdlumim 
Should be promptly suppressed. Great efforts should be made b 
impress both boys and girls with the fact that no true gentleman o 
lady ever soils his or her lips with the slightest approach to coare 
ness or vulgarity in language. Remind them that “words fil 
spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

The true teacher will ever be on the alert to correct all errors d 
this class, and to accomplish this. Example is of as much impot 
ance as precept for what influence can that teacher hope to have, whi 
while exhorting his pupils to purity of thought and language, fab 
to set the example. 

Perhaps the rule most difficult of all others to enforce is the o* 
relating to communication. All communication between pupils dur 
ing hours of study should be made through the teacher, and new 
should the question, “May I speak ?” be answered in the afirmative 
Pupils should understand that their business is with their studi& 
and not with their schoolmates ; that the schoolroom is a workroom, 
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and not a place for play or sociability. A. strict enforcement of this 
rule will secure that quiet so much desired by every teacher. 
And now having given this brief outline of rules for the govern- 


avern the teacher? or is he above all law? By no means; those 


teacher, but in a more eminent degree. Principle should govern all 
his actions. He should embody in his own life and character all the 
pnnerples he desires to impress upon his pupils. He should also be 
thoroughly conversant with his work; complete master of his subject, 
and should constantly be seeking opportunities for self-improvement; 
for no matter how well educated or how well qualified for his posi- 
tion the teacher may be, there are constantly new fields of thought 
opening before him, which it is his duty to investigate. 

Fellow teachers, to us is given to train the mind and form the 
character of the youths of our country, than this, there is no nobler 
work on earth. Let then our constant endeavor be to exemplify in 


consideration for others we give to our pupils. Let| our ideal be a 
lofty one, and though we may never attain to it, we may at least 
realize in our own experience the joys which ever follow honest en- 
deavor and work faithfully performed. In our work we have need 


of unlimited patience, and must be content to wait till future years 
shall bring us our reward. 


“Let us, then, be up and doimg, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still puisuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait ” 
Miss Test, of Eugene, sang “The Flower Song,” from Faust, in a 
style evincing both talent and culture, and a voice of unusual compass. 
Finance Committee was appointed by D dp McElroy, 


“a securing partial means for publishing e proceedings of the 
stitute. ‘ , 


Prof. J. Burnham, Principal of the Couch ‘School, Portland, ad- 
dressed the Association on the subject of Continental Map Drawing. 
The system presented has been devised by the Prof. himself, and is 
preferable in many respects to any we have ever seen. The entire 
"stem is gotten up on a purely mathematical basis; there is no guess- 
mg or drawing approximately, but by following out the instruc- 
lion laid down any map may be drawn with the greatest accuracy. 
Its simplieity'is also worthy of mention. There are but few general 
ee given to the pupil, and these are definite; a ruler marked | 


ment of pupils, is there nothing to be said of those which shonld . 


rales adopted for the government of the pp should also govern the _ 


our own lives all those lessons of morality, pu and thoughtful - 
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in inches, halves, ete., and a black lead pencil is all that is necessary 
to perform the nicest work. Pupils in the third reader may “con. 
mence map drawing by this system, and get a good knowledge of it 
before they would be ready to take. up any other system. Prof, 
Burnham's system of Map Drawing has been introduced into the 
Portland Public Schools and gives good satisfaction. A large num. 
ber of outline maps were presented, which were drawn by pupils of 
the Couch school of ten to fourteen years of age. In point of skill, 
neatness and correctness, these maps are indeed models. aa map of 
Sonth America was drawn from various scales, each showing the same 
relative proportions. The Prof. had for free distribution a large 
number of copies of “Outlines of Continental Map Drawing,” whieh 
were gladly received by the teachers. We were delighted with the 
manner in which this subject was presented, and we trust that very 
soon we may hear of this system being adopted by our State. 

The session closed with the singing of “My Country "Tis of Thee,” 
by the audience. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The session opened with a vocal solo, “Waiting,” by Miss Lois 
Abrams. 

«The common school teacher and his work,” was the subject of an 
address by Prof. N. Davis, Principal of Forest Grove public schools. 

“Forty httle urchins coming through the door, 
Pushing, crowding, making a tremendous roar,” 
are the common school teacher's incentive to action, and his immed- 
iate poy for the work in which he is engaged. 

«Forty little urchins coming through the door," means in a few 
years forty men and women going forth upon the busy stage of at- 
tion, to be or not to be of use for good in the world, as in a grea 
measure their training has been good or bad in the public school 
forty men and women walking in the narrow path, that leads to life 
eternal, or treading the broad road to destruction; forty men and 
women, ornaments of society or as many outcasts. There is a world 
of sp2culation in considerin the future of these “Forty urchins com 
ing through the door;” and to the thoughtful mind it will occur at 
once that there is an intimate relation between the future of the 
“forty urchins” and the person, who, for five days in the week, strive 
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in conjunction with the parents for the best results in the develop- 
ment of moral and intellectual character. Having been detailed for 
duty on this occasion as a kind of “Corporal” in a forlorn hope and 
desiring to give the fraternity, of which I am an humble member, à 
prominent place in the foreground of your thoughts, I would call 


of Common Schools; this personage possessed of all the virtues, and 
consequently devoid of all the failings of humanity; this expected 
tyclopedia of learning ; this paragon of excellence; this genius who 
isexpected to smooth the troubled way, day after day, of these “forty 
urchins,” and to do so withont jar or clash; this individual who is 
expected to deal with every shade of temperament and training a dis- 
met can furnish, and never lose his patience as other folk do; and all 
this amply because—well, because he is a Teacher of Common 
Schools. I say Ae, and my lady co-workers in the profession of the 
Common School Teacher will, L hope, not feel slighted; for,as a good 
deacon once remarked, when taken to task for the exclusive use of the 
maseuline pronoun, “The brethren embrace the sisters"- During the 
time allotted me, I wish to discuss the Common School Teacher as 
he usually stands before the community, shorn of any glare and 
glamour with which a friendly sentimentalism would invest him. 
Such 2 course is but just to those really enlisted in this work. 


It is more than probable that Goldsmith, in saying of the village 
schoolmaster, 


“The village all declared how much he knew ; 
"Twas certain he could write and cipher too,” 


wished to utter a criticism upon pretenders in the profession of 
teaching. Whether this view be true or not, the lines just quoted 
tnvey an idea of the attempt at qualification on the part of many 
tandidates for pedagogic honors. It is a matter of regret that a 
wrk of so great importance as that of the teacher should be on such 
abasis that the novice, young or old, unsettled and without any fixed 
purpose for the future, should be attracted to the common school as 
ieuvenient means of reaching up to something a little higher, and 
While this practice may be in full accordance with the spirit of our 
tnstitution, it is detrimental to the interests of the masses. In'or- 
ltr to be successful, one must be skillful, and in order to be skillful, 
me must have had preparation. No man thinks of practicing law 
Yithout first being acquainted with the legal authorities. onest 
meu in the medical line do not feel themselves competent to dose 
ither people with drugs or saw their bones, till they have had a 
popet discipline in the drug and scalpel line. Adventurous pre- 


your attention for a few minutes to this publie servant, the Teacher. - 
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tenders to calls divine are without congregations. A call to the min 
istry, seconded by a careful fitting, brings the candidate successfully 
before the world. In the practical as well as the so-called profes. 
sional world, we see the same necessity for preparation ; first, to at. 
tract notice ; to get one’s self into market, so to speak ; and, second. 
ly, to be successful and appreciated when employed. Who thinks of 
putting incompetent, irresponsible men into positions of trust and 
great responsibility, where life and property, and especially our dea 
m erty, are at stake? Are not the most determined efforts put 

orth, and very properly, too, to prepare the machinist, the architect, 
the watehmaker, the shoemaker, the saddler, the sailor, and so forth 
and so on to the end of the list, for successful work, each in his pe 
culiar calling? Why, the man whose business requires that he sit 
cross-legged upon a table, and stitch, stitch, stitch, from day to day,, 
is not considered capable of taking care of even a “goose” without 
systematic training. 

But how different in common school matters! Every body, from 
the beardless youth to the retired dignitaries of the bench, bar, pul- 
pit, and other places too numerons to mention, affects to be a school 
master. Not from choice do the majority of the individuals enter 
this calling, which ought to be regarded as among the highest in the 
land, but because of an opportunity to make a little money in, 4s 
they imagine, an easy way. Thus, instead of having a well disci- 
plined, carefully prepared army of teachers for the commun school 
youth of the country, we have something that presents many of the 
distinguishing traits of a rabble. 

The law student, when the wherewithal for board and ‘clean linen 
are at a low ebb, abandons his Blackstone and betakes himself to the 
rural district to lead the young idea among the intricate mazes of 
arithmetic, geography, and kindred studies long since laid aside by 
himself. For similar reasons the medical and theological students 
lay aside their pills and theology for a season and become benefactors 
of mankind for a small consideration. Utter failures in other depart 
ments enter the lists as teachers, openly expressing a hearty dislike 
for the profession, and only favoring (Ñ the community with their 
services because they might have to put forth pe effort in at 
other sphere and a “raise” must be made at all hazards. As soon 8 
this “raise” is made, this would-be lawyer, or doctor, or whiat-not 
throws away the rod in disgust, comes forth from retirement, resumé 
his studies and prepares to be something a little better than a Teacher 
of Common Schools. And the good people who have been s0 vey 
fortunate (?) as to have the services of such a teacher during the 
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“ise-making” period .wonder, as they think of this genius gone from 
them as a dream, why their children made no perceptible improve- 
ment. ‘The solution is simple: we do not engage in anything heartily 
and with that zeal so necessary to success, unless along with a proper 
qualification as to the branches to be taught we have a love for and 
an adaptation to the business in hand. This candidate for a “raise,” 
although possibly he may have been possessed of the necessary 
amount ot the R’s, had not that zeal in the work, that love for the 
calling which grows stronger and stronger as we go forward, until it 
lecornes the ruling impulse of life. And the course pursued by this 
andidate during the term: his contempt for the calling made known 
by frequent declarations that were it not for the dollars and cents per 
month he’d be at something else, has a tendency to bring the profes 
sion into reproach and to cause it to be regarded only with reference 
tothe amount of money invested per quarter, and not the motives 
and qualifications of this molder for better or worse of the character 
ofthe young: Oh! for the time in common school affairs when the 
teacher, who prepares himself specially for the work, shall be regarded 
with that favor usually bestowed upon the professional im in 
private schools. E 


Much, indeed, is expected of him who teaches a public school for 
the public. The dear good people, though perhaps careless as to 
&me other public matters, are fully alive to the short comings of the 
teacher and ready to slaughter him on the slighest provocation. And 
toa certain extent this is right. If I give a priceless jewel into the 
lands of another for safe keeping, am 1 not justifiedin manifesting a 

reat degree of anxiety concerning the manner in which that jewel 
is guarded, lest from want of proper care it should become tarnished, 
lustreless, worthless? Each one of these forty little urchins is a jewel 
ofuntold greater value than any ever chiseled by lapidary. Then 
how great should be the interest of the father and mother in regard 
t the training of this their jewel, while witl the teacher of public 
&hool, lest evil communication should corrupt the tender plant, and 
their olive branch on which they would rest their fondest hopes, be- 
me a reproach, a source of sorrow to them that bore it. Bor the 
ake of good faith in humanity let us suppose that this is the reason 
why so much is demanded of the teacher of publie schools; this is 
why, if possible, he must have all the virtues and none of the faults 
humanity; this is why he must be an encyclopedia of learning; 
this is why he must be capable of successfully holding together from 
Week to week forty or fifty children of all ages and temperaments; 
children with al] degrees of home training from good to none at all; 
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children, part of whom are obedient, tractable and respectful, and who 
are tanght at home that it is their duty to be so not only towards their 
parents, but also to their teacher in publie school, while the remainder 
are taught, both by precept and example, that they should tolerate n; 
bar to their vicious inclinations, and that any attempt on the part of 
- the teacher to restrain or punish any outcropping of a depraved m- 
ture will be promptly resented by “pa and ma,” on the beautiful hy. 
pothesis that “My boy never tells a downright falsehood. Oh, no, he 
is an injured darling, always in the right, a veritable-young Georg 
Washington, and I'd take his word any time iu preference to that of 
the school master" And again, for the sake of good faith in hu. 
manity let us suppose that this same anxiety for the good of their 
olive branches is the reason why parents allow their children tore 
main away from school for days at a time for light and trival causes, 
knowing full well that the suecess of those children in their studie 
depends largely upon the regularity with which they attend schoul 
The teacher doesn’t conduct the school just as my young George 
Washington thinks he should; he is either too strict or he does not 
keep order at all; he is either partial or he treats all alike; the les- 
sons are too long or too short; the teacher knows too much or heis 
a stupid blockhead; and although the teacher may be one of sueces- 
ful experience in his profession, and true I have not visited the school 
and examined the work of this publie workman as I always do tlat 
of a man at work on my farm or in my shop, I know my boy isa 
fair judge in the premises and will not lie; hence I ‘allow him to re- 
main out of school a great part of the time, attending perhaps when 
there is work to be done at home. All this the teacher of common 
school must endure practically without redress, because forsooth, is it 
not a publie school, and are we not free? The reputation of tle 
teacher is clouded while that boy is confirmed in his own good opin- 
lon ef himself, and his right to have his own way, regardless of pr 
rent, teacher or law. Surely a case of “Sowing to the wind,” and the 
harvest thereof shall be a whirlwind of crime and wretchedness. 


Said Archie Brown on the scaffold in Portland a few years ago, 
“I was a disobedient boy. Asa result of my disobedience, I am to 
be hanged.” Brown's case is repeated among us oftener than ‘we are 
willing to confess. Disobedience toward the teacher, encouraged by 
the parepts, disobedience toward the parents, and then the downward 
course is 1apid. 

With the close of a school term and the return to the patrons of 
the trust for a time committed to his hands, the teacher of common 
school can but feel relieved of a world of responsibility—a responsi- 
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bility for which he feels he must give an account in that great day 
when he shall stand before the judgment bar of God. 

An understanding of the relations of the community to the com- 
mon School is necessary in order to a distinct appreciation of the 
work of the teacher of common school. 

The community is the geneialissimo of the common school, the 
eommander-in-chief of all its forces, the source of all its power, the 
very author of its being. In view of this relation, why should not 
the community be responsible for the non-efficiency of the common 
«hool? While it may be true that an individual as a teacher, 
through want of qualification, may render a particular common 
school ineffectual for a time, the community may, through some dere- 
lietion of duty, render the common school at large of no avail what- 
ever, When we hear gloomy reports concerning a public school of 
disaster and failure in common school affairs in a particular district, 
how very readily, from habit. I suppose, do we charge the teacher 
with being the responsible party, and at once we pile upon his shoul- 
ders the odium of the failure. Is this just? Is it true that any one 
who is recognized as a teacher (not a make-shift, remember), receive 
ing that earnest, intelligent support of the community while in the 
conscientious discharge of schoul duty, should prove a failure? Hire 
aman and put him to work on your farm or in your shop. With- 
hold from| him all sympathetic appreciation that might be expressed 


tuspicion in regárd to his intentions, and with doubt as to his ability 
to perform well the task assigned him. Make all the work hard and 
litter, so as to be doubly sure that he will earn his money. Create 
confusion among the implements with which he is to labor, by over- 
hauling and misplaeing and mismatehing, just because you do the 
hiring, you know. Do all this, and then, because every thing does n't 
goon smoothly and. »wimmingly, say your man is a failure. The 
very fact that he doesn’t commit suicide under this complication of 
difteulties is prima facia evidence that the man himself is a grand 
meeess. This is a simple parallel of the average community and the 
tmmon school teacher. What teacher of this class has not been 
huniliated and mortified at the utter disregard manifested by?the 
‘mmunity toward the character of his work? What teacher of 
‘amon school has not been crippled and hindered in his efficiency 
y the critics and wiseacres of the community, who in a thousand 
lameless ways strive to convey the impression that, although the 
teacher may have a certificate, he is hardly capable of teaching their 
children, I now recall an instance wherein a school was broken up 


concerning his daily round of toil. Hedge him round about with : 
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entirely by this influence, because the teacher, a most excellent lady, 
could not get the answers printed in the book with certain question; 
and subsequent events proved that the teacher was right, and the 
book, through the fault of a type-setter, wrong. 

How often has the Teacher of Common Schools in the prosecution 
of his work to struggle and buffet against a flood'tide of lawlessnes 
as it sweeps through the juvenile portion of the community, receiving 
momentum from street corners and other places where the wise (! 
do congregate and give utterance to such expressions as “That fool of 
a teacher ought to have his head broke,” and “If that teacher werea 
man Pd lick him sure as heaven.” It is very true, that the public 
school is not an institution that should monopolize the attention of 
the community; but for the most obvious reasons it should command 
and receive sufficient favorable notice to insure its usefulness, Chil- 
dren learn most readily from example, and when the example of indif- 
ference or hostility toward the publie school is set them by their elders, 
they are only too ready to follow. Competent judges say that heran 
lies one advantage of the private school over the public school: that 
the private school adds the weight of its patrons’ influence and iuter 
est in all its affairs to the authority of its teachers; creating thereby 
among its students a commendable zeal in the prosecution of ther 
studies and encouraging a respectful confidence in the school officers, 
But all this goes for naught when the publie school, its course of 
study, its object and its management are made secondary to all things 
beside. ; 

Why is it that many children in some communities are brought 
within the walls of the séhool room only by great effort? That 
these same children, perhaps 17 or 18 years of age, are restless 
and fidgety and dissatisfied in general with everything around the 
school fone except the fun they create? I know that the cryis usu- 
ally made in such ease that the teacher is responsible for this; that 
Epon the teacher devolves the duty of kindling and keeping alive and 
all aglow the fires of interest and enthusiasm upon the altars rendered 
damp and chilly by the indifference of the community. Is it your 
fault, my fellow common school teacher? Do we lay claim to the 
ability of being able to secure satisfactory results in our schools, 6 
long as an opinion is current in our community that the public school 
is good enough when you can’t do any better; or, as a young miss 
once said to me, “Why pa wouldn’t send me to the public school for 
anything in the world!” An old adage says that, “Children and fools 
tell the truth,” and in this instance, the child was only repeating 1 
public what she had heard her parent say in private. = 
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I would like to submit this thought for the consideration. of the 
taxpayer. The common school in its development either is or is not 
what you claim concerning it, If it is, then is there resting upon 

ou an individual responsibility concerning its welfare, that may not 
be neglected or shifted upon other shoulders ; a responsibility that 
ean be met and discharged satisfactorily and profitably in no other 


way than by giving to the support and development of the common - 


sthool idea a measure of thought and vigilant, intelligent oversight 
that never wearies, as well as giving annually a sum of money into 
the common school treasury. But, on the other hand, if it is not, 
then would you do well to blot from your statute books all enact- 
ments whereby you are compelled—mind you, compelled—to give of 
your hard-earned substance toward perpetuating a scheme which 
through neglect will be productive of only barren results. . 

There ean be no doubt, however, as to the manner in which the 
progressive and aggressive taxpayer will view this question, when he 
fakés into consideration the advanced state of the common school, 
from Maine to Nebraska; and, further, when he considers the mighty 
stream of immigration, beginning on the Atlantic shore, and moving 
westward, gathering momentum as it rolls upward to the summit of 
the Rockies, from whence it is being poured out like a vast river 
upon the Pacific region below. He will be fully persuaded of his 
responsibility in forwarding the work of the common school teacher. 
These multiplied thousands that are seeking homes among us know 
the advantages that accrue from a well developed, carefully fostered 
common school system. They have experienced those advantages. 
They expect to find them here. Shall they be disappointed ? I 
hope I may venture the assertion that all teachers of common school 
assembled here to-day will join with me in saying that so far as we 
are able to honor our profession, they shall not be disappointed; that 
thatever is possible in Ohio, or Illinois, or Iowa, in common school 

‘affairs, is possible in Oregon; and that any failure to realize these 
possibilities shall not be attributed to the teacher of common schools. 

Teachers of common school, let us come up to the full measure of 
manhood in our chosen work and push forward the educational in- 
terests of the common schools of Oregon until we can conscientiously 
P of these schools, as Dr. Hill, of Portland, says of Oregon's private 
&hools, "They are just as good and efficient as those east of the Rocky 
mountains) Any standard short of this must necessarily result in its 
advocates being laid upon the shelf us specimens of a class overtaken 
aud pushed aside by a progressive age. ~ 

The academy, the high school, the normal school, the college and 
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university stand with open doors inviting all who would stand up o 
a high educational plane to enter and prepare themselves for a life 
work; and though that life work is to be.in the common. school, the 
necessity is none the less imperative that the preparation be as ample 
the culture as broad and liberal as possible; laborers in other depart. 
ments may, with propriety, be content with special lines of study, but 
not so with the teachers of our children. Progress, speaking throngh 
the increased common school educational facilities of our State; the 
commodious and costly school house with its well appointed equip. 
ments; the Teacher's Institute and Association says in tones too 
plain to be mistaken that quackery in pedagogies will not be tol. 
erated; that whoever would presume to become an instructor of 
youth must “strive by his own toil to add to the acquisitions of his 
ancestors” in the solution of the educational problem that now en- 
gages our attention. 

Miss Pearl Scott executed an instrumental solo in a sparkling and 
unaffected style, charming in a young lady who has just made her 
debut in musical circles. 

Professor R. K. Warren, Principal of Portland High School, opened 
the discussion on school apparatus and libraries. Apparatus isa 
comprehensive term and includes everything used in teaching, but 
may be divided into two elasses, for illustration, and for experiment, 
Observation precedes reflection, and we look upon precocity as some- 
thing unnatural and wrong, and for that purpose experiments to lead 
on step by step without forcing knowledge. Apparatus may beof 
the simplest and most inexpensive kind. Oxygen can be made with 
such articles as are found in the household, with the exception of one 
of the articles easily obtained. The speaker urged his fellow teachers 
to furnish their schools with simple apparatus for experiments, and 
it will not only serve to interest the pupils, but parents also. 

Miss Helena Holman sang a sacred solo in that natural and easy 
style so peculiarly her own. 

Judge J. Q. Thornton made an address called “A Plea for the httle 
Children.” The speaker chose the text of scriptures where the Savior 
blessed little children, and compared them to the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. To provide proper literature for children is 
one of the most important duties of a parent toward a child. The 
power to sympathize with children is one of the highest attributes— 
it is the purest and best part of human nature that opens to the love 
of a little child. Children are not merely- undeveloped men and 
women, but beings of mental activity, calculated to appreciate such 
intellectual food as may be placed before them. Children’s hooks 
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should be chosen with reference to the child’s credulity. Opinions 
may be forced upon him for a time, but as his judgment matures the 
more care should be used to treat him with the strictest candor. 
Child faith disappears too soon, and for that reason the imagination, 
always active in a child, should not be stimulated with fictitious nar- 
ratives, excepting parables or allegories, which illustrate a lesson. 
The address was very lengthy, with the principal idea running 
through it that children should have plenty of books with pictures 
furnished them, and make them by kindness have a happy time 
generally. 

The Lord’s Prayer was prettily chanted by little Miss Ada Ballard 
and Eva Cowan, followed by the appointment of Prof. Yates, C. W. 
Roby, Profs. Hawthorne and Alford and Miss Underwood a Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. . 

Modern History, from a geographical standpoint, was treated by 
Professor Roby, the Principal of the Central Sehool, Portland. His- 
tory should at all times be linked with geography, and never should 
be separated; the latter alone is dry .study, but made otherwise by 
connecting places associated with historical events. Learning the 
names of all the counties in the United States would be a task, and a 
useless one. A method recommended for teaching geography was to 
tell a-story, for instance: about Erie the Red, and from him trace 
the discovery of America, dispelling the delusion that Columbus was 
really its first discoverer. Read up the voyages of Columbus, with 
other explorations, use a map constantly, and you are teaching both 
geography and history; itis better for scholars to recite lessons in 
their own words; biography may be properly used in connection with 
history, associating certain people with the places associated with 
them by history. “This tropical method has a tendency to encourage 
à taste for good reading. i 

Several beautifully drawn a are exhibited by Prof. Burnham 
as the work of his pupils, Miss Edith Shepherd aud Lorena Hastings, 
Couch School, Portland. 


This closed the regular day sessions of the Association. 


It is eminently fitting to say a word in regard to State Superin- 
tendent McElroy, who has been the moving spirit of the Association, 
and through many discouragements and disappointments has been 
indefatigable in his efforts in keeping up the interest, and has suc- 
ceeded 1n the highest degree. The attendance has been good through- 
ont the week, and co-operation cordial on the part of the teachers, 
uch as exchanging views and ideas, cordial and responsive. The 
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State Teacher’s Association of 1884 may be regarded as fully equal 
in interest to any one preceding. 


Much credit is due to the Committee of Arrangements, and tle 
Executive Committee for their untiring efforts in behalf of the Ai. 
ciation. A 


EVENING SESSION. 


The exercises were opened by the singing of a quartet by Mess, 
Parvin, Belknap, Starr and Piper. 

Mr. Seymour Condon, by request, recited “Murder Will Out,” by 
Daniel Webster. Mr. Condon is a good speaker, and in this instance 
entered into the spirit of his subject with good effect. 

Miss Frankie Jones favored the audience with a brilliantly executed 

iano solo. i 
" President J. F. Ellis, of Pacific University, delivered a lecture cn 
“Elementary Instruction in the Principles of Civil Government.” 

This is not a new thought. It has not only been suggested al 
ready, but it has also been advocated. In some measure it has even 
been put in practice. Yet itis nota familiar thought. The advo- 
cacy and practice of it are both exceptional. Still in its very nature 
it seems to be one of the coming questions. It seems to call for dis- 
cussion. It appears to invite examination. Like an accused Con- 
gressman, in challenges investigation! And I believe that by com. 
mon consent and invariable practice when it comes to that point with 
any of our public men there is nothing left to do but investigate him, 
Perhaps it should be so with coming questions which from time to 
time arise, and in the name of the nation’s welfare or of humanity's 
at large, deliberately and with fair assumptions court investigation. 
I conceive it to be a part of the duty of each passing generation to 
inquire into such apparently worthy questions as present themselves. 

There is this difference between the acensed man in publie life and 
one of these coming questions: The accused man is on the defensive 
usually, but the coming question is ever on the offensive. The ta- 
bles are turned; we, the investigators, are put on the defensive by 
the offensive coming question. It may be offensive in more senses 
than one, but we cannot help that. In the glowing light of history 
and also in a few brief years of experience I have learned very gre 
respect for the coming question. It comes as an invader. It comes 
for conquest. It does not come as an enemy, but still it comes to 
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win a place for its throne and to reign among men. It asks investi- 

tion at our hands that it may show itself a friend and not an en- 
emy, and thus be enabled to gain a bloodless and sorrowless victory, 
avictory for the conquered no less than for the conqueror. 


Popular government was once a coming question, and had to fight 
its way into the world. It came, a friend to men, yet ien resisted 


it It earnestly sought to come without bloodshed, but man’s stupid ° 


and stubborn resistance made the bloodshed inevitable. How often 
has this sad fact been repeated during our strangely eddying current 
of human history; and yet it is our privilege to hope that, though 
the advent of popular government was unavoidably not without vio- 
lence, its continuance may be with the calm of peace. A large ele- 
ment in the peaceful continuance of popular government is confess- 
elly popular acquaintance with principles and affairs of government. 
Asa basis and veg of such politieal knowledge, elementary in- 
struction in principles of civil government seems to be a most fitting 
and expedient point to urge. The suggestion and tentative practice 
of this thought have been admitted. In bringing this subject forward 
there is no claim to originality. t is"only said that the advocacy 
and practice have thus far been exceptional, whereas the thought 
should be, both in theory aud in practice, common—as common as 
the Common Sehool. 


And just here, if a pause is excusable, I will take the liberty to 


stop and say that there are few instances of as happily and apt use of ` 


words as in applying the common word “common” to'our American 
public school system. Iam accustomed to write Common School as 
à proper name, beginning the words with capital letters. So high is 
my estimate of the system that my pen distinguishes its name,-as it 
does the name of my country and the name of my religion. My old 
fashioned pen always writes “Christianity” with a large letter “C.” 
Invariably it traces the letters “U S" in United States in capital lines. 
And when it comes to Common School, it writes the name as if it 
were anything but common—as if it were a proper noun and not a 
common, The Common School of the U. S. is the most uncommon 
. edneational agency in history. And its uncommonness consists in its 
very commonness. That it is so common is the wonder. That it is 
% common is its very glory. Itis no extravagance of speech to say 
that that agency is indeed grand which brings the lighted lamp of 
learning to every child in the land that can be persuaded to take it 
and walk by its kindly light. It means to omit no one. -Tts offer is 
tommonito all. Itis thus so common that there is nothing like it 
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in any other land. Therefore, with me, Common School is written 
with capital *C? and “8.” 

There was a time some years past when by battle light we read the 
capital lettera «C. S" on the belt plate and cartridge boxes of South. 
ern soldiers, But while there they stood passionately and bloodily 
for Confederate States, elsewhere “C. S." stood ——and ever stand— 
peacefully and with high purpose for Common School. And the «( 
S." of the Common School blotted literally out of existence the «C, 
S.” of the Confederate States. The United States vanquished tle 
Confederate States because the Common School had first drilled the 
soldiers of the victorious States. The Common School is aboutall 
the standing army the nation needs. With her Common Sehools this 
nation is more than a match at war for any nation without them, 
Let our Common Schools but drill our youth faithfully, and we car 
stand against the world. This is not merely rhetorical fancy or a. 
travagance. It ir the utterance of the utmost sobriety of judgment, 

And the peculiar excellence of the system i» that it is common. 
It provides the rudiments of useful knowledge for the entire mass of 
the children of the country, Therein is its strength and command. 
ing excellence. The Common Sehool is common for all. 

And the present thought is that elementary instruction in prin- 
ciples of civil government should be as common as the Common 
Schools, 4. e, it should be provided for, not only, but also enforced 
upon all the youth of the whole country. The Common Sehiool seems 
to be the most suitable-~and -only possible—plaee for this political 
instruction to set in. The movement in this direction has already 
begun. My aim at present is to help it along. It is to this end that 
I speak. as : 

And in thus speaking I do not ignore two facts: First, I recog- 
nize the educating influence of the irrepressible newspaper; of the 
civil courts which are handling questions of law, which are always 
questions of government; of the debates in all our legislative assem- 
blies, from town council to national Congress; of the state paper, 
such as reports of heads of departments and messages by Governors 
and the President; of the recurring election campaigns, and such like 
affairs of state. All these public aetivities are in some sort lessons 
to the people. And there is on my part no disposition to detract 
from their force as instructive instrumentalities. For one I hold 
them as indispensable. They serve 1n one way and another to awaken 
interest in public concerns and fix attention thereupon, and bring the 
people into practical vital relations thereto. . 

But it is to be remembered that while all these political and legal 
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activities are instructive they are in no small measure destructive. 
Thee is no denying the statement that enormous abuses enter into 
litical press and election campaign, into official life and even into 
the operation of the courts, abuses which would be impossible had 
eementary instruction been permitted to have a fair show at the peo- 
le while they were children. The educating force of public affairs 
is freely admitted, not only, but held as essential to the success of 
ular government, 1 do not see how we could get on without the 
sene of this foree acting upon the community on many sides. 
Itis wholesome. It excites the citizen upon living questions of citi- 
uship. It incites him to play the part of a publie-spirited member 
ofthe state. It stimulates him, as food stimulates, with energy and 
strength to do what a citizen of a republic must do to maintain it as 
such, Even the oft-recurriug election campaign is good for the 
wuntry. Iam sorry for the citizen who does not heartily enjoy the 
contest. Of course we deprecate the miserable personalities, the dirty 
midslinging, the base slandermg, the outright lying, All this is 
astench and an offense. But this does not constitute the whole of 
the campaign. Earnest, honest, high minded menu, take part inthe 
debate; men who go to the core of the issue and push the discussion. 
fo the bedrock of publie welfare. Policies ave searchingly reviewed, 
principles are weighed in just balances, and the conduct of publie 
men is shot through by keen, tempered, truthful criticism. 

Aud yet while saying that these publie concerns participated in b 
the people are essential, it is not inconsistent to say also that they are 
inutlicient to the best possible publie prosperity, and to the most se- 
rene, beneficent and assured perpetuity of government. 


In the second place I think it well to assure all teachers that I am 
aware of the embarrassment consequent upon the attempt to introduce 
anew study into the already and always crowded list of studies. In 
these latter years new studies are as numerous and clamorous for 
phee as the patriotic office-seeker who so unselfishly bid for the votes 
ithe people, Clearly. they cannot all have a place. We can no 
tore teach everything than we can read all the good papers and 
books that are published. I beg to assure my fellow oe that E 
im mindful of this diflieulty. I certainly appreciate its proportions 
ind the stubborn nature of the ease. There is one way to deal with 
i! from time to time there must be reselection and readjustment of 
dudes. Old courses and lists of studies cannot possibly hold right 
(unmodified. Old studies must in some way make room for new 
ies. Some of these new studies are of the nature of coming ques- 
tons Who are beforehand destined to make a place for themselves. 
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If room is not aecorded them then they will ie take it by con. 
quest, for in their very nature vietory is theirs; place must bé made 
for certain new studies. This is.as true of the higher schools as of 
the common schools. We have the same problem to solve in the col. 
lege that we have in the district and city school. We cannot ignore 
it. Contemptuons silence on our part will not silence it. We mus 
take it into account and solve it or it will solve us by very naturally 
and without concern leaving us hopelessly behind where we ought to 
be, and the verdict of the ages coming will be “served them right; 
they are left because they were unworthy to keep their place in the 
van of progress. 

And now the rule for the solution of the problem in the common 
school is to select and make room for such new studies as are of most 
common concern. Whatever has direct bearing upon the common 
interest of the people should have an elementary treatment im the 
common school. 

Clearly this rule applies to the-case in hand. For nothing can be 
named that is of more general and common concern in this country 
than affairs of State, This is emphatically a government by the peo- 
ple. Not one place of trust in it is hereditary. Not a living soul is 
born into office. Wisely indeed the Federal Judgeship is a life posi- 
tion. But we well know that no child of any judge has birthright to 
his father’s ermine. And, what is more, the appointing power is 
itself chosen by the people every fourth year. Without qualification 
it is a government by the people. That is the theory. It is a theory 
baptized, purified and vitalized by patriotic blood. It is a theory 
that has taken fixed form in that most serious and monumental in- 
strument, called the Constitution of the United States; an instrument 
forged in the furnace of war and stamped with the seal of uneondi 
tional victory. And when a theory has gone so far as to take shape 
in the civil constitution of a nation like ours, then the theory must 
be a fact in practice, or the nation is doomed to wreck—to founder 
and go down in mid ocean, or be stranded and shattered on some 
stormy coast of political struggle. By our theory the people rule; 
and unless the people rule, misrule and anarchy are inevitable. Any 
other ruler than the people is a usurper, and for & usurper to rule i8 
ruin and it cannot be otherwise. By our majestic constitutional 
compact the people rule. And by negligence or cunning to pervert 
the plain word and spirit of that instrument is sedition, anal 
ruin. Peril and bleak disaster follow hard upon anything but rale 
by the people in this new free land. 

But in order to rule the people must know how to rule." Lam 
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coming now to where I wish words to be emphatic. I ask you to 
help me em hasize them. For I shall pound away on them in vain’ 
unless you that listen lend me the weight of your kindling interest 
and attention to give my words double emphasis. No! not my words. 
They are our English language—yours as much as mine. In order 
to rule, the people must know Aow to rule. It is my ambition to be-. . 
gin just hére the forging of a chain, link into link, that cannot be 
broken, to undergird our ship of State. I sincerely wish you to see 
these links glowing from the forge and before your eyes welded as- 
mringly one into another. Our Constitution says the people shall 
rule and that none else shall And to rule they must know how. 
Not to know how is not to rnle and so violate the Constitution. From 
the day of Washington's farewell address—full of the vision and wis- ` 
dom of the seer —it has been accepted as a political axiom that popu- 
lar government must have a basis of popular intelligence. And I 
beg liberty to say that this means more than intelligence in general. 
It embraces definitely political intelligence—knowledge of both the 
principles and methods of government. 

If we are to have rule in this country—rather than misrule—then 
the people must exercise the functions of actual rulership. And if 
the people rule they must know Aow to rule. And when is a better 
time to begin to learn how than in school days? And where a fitter 
place for this be inning to set in than in the Common School, which 
1 the people's school to teach the people? 

These are the links for my proposed chain to undergird and moor 
our ship of State. I cannot be quite sure how they appear to you; 
but to my eyes they glow like gold. And they seem so to belong 
together that I cannot help putting them together. You shall see 
how I do it, while I cannot but hope that my design and workman- 
i will in the name our dear country have your loyal approval. 

his, then, is the way I go on welding together my glowing links’ 
fo finish and make strong my logical chain. Beyond, controversy 
youth is the time to begin to learn things. If the people are to know, 
to understand at all adequately, the principles and methods of ruler- 
ab they cannot begin too early to learn. It is a pretty long lesson, 
and parts of it not very easy. And in the present instance, the neces- 
sity is all the more urgent from the fact that every youth arrives so 
won at the responsible dignity of rulership. I did say that no place 
of trust is hereditary in this government. In that connection, as I 
there meant it, it is true; but in another sense it is not at all true; , 
for at the early age of twenty-one we all, so to speak, inherit office— 
ve become rulers at twenty-one. We inherit place of highest trust, . 
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indeed. We vote and begin to make laws almost before we cease ty 
be boys. Babes born since we enlisted in the war will this fall vu; 
for President. 

Now if we are to discharge our high trusts manfully and loyally, 
we must know what they are and how to handle them with somewhy 
of definiteness of detail. Our wise Constitution provides a qualita 
tion of what is called residency for Members of Congress and Unitel 
States Senators. They must reside in, be citizens of the Unie 

` States, seven or nine years before they are eligible. The President 
of the United States must be a native born citizen. Thus the timed 
tutelage is theoretically required by the Constitution, preliminary t 
entering upon the duties and honors of these offices. And some: 
: us think it is growingly evident that there ought yet something mor 
pane practical and tangible than bare residence to be require 
ikewise some certain specific knowledge of our political system, it 
nature and workings, should be demanded in the great name of the 
government, before we vote. , Mere years are no sufficient qualifie 
tion. A numbskull or à villian may live to be twenty-one. Ow 
knows nothing and the other cares nothing for the laws of the land 
Elementary instruction in public affairs might save the ome from le 
ing a blockhead and the other from being a knave. A knowledge of 
the nature and operations of, government would naturally exert à 
salutary influence. 

We know also that youth is impressible. Put the elementary 
stamp of our political system upon young minds and it is thereto 
stay. On this account it is worth while to note that this early train 
ing is not necessary alone, because we come so soon to exercise the 
funetions of government, but also because youth is the time to male 
deeper and more lasting impression. Let tliat me pass and lifes 
fairest chance is gone never to return to that child or that generation 
I wish we might be aware of the vast loss we suffer in thus neglect 
ing this one opportunity of a lifetime for shaping the highest type o 
American citizenship. For verily, Mr. Superintendent and friends 
there is no nobler thing possible in our hh relationships than this 
splendid eitizenship in a government by thé people. 

Are you doubtful as to the suggestion that this elementary p* 
litical teaching would save knaves from being knaves—do yon que 
tion with yourselves about that! We know the power of noble ex 
ample, how great deeds and grand lives appeal to and inspire young 
and susceptible natures. With this fact in mind a single histone 
reference may go far toward quieting our questioning. Our system 
and method of government were originated by as pure and peerles 
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an order of nobility as ever graced a nation. It was wholly an un- 
titled nobility, and all the nobler for that. If there is anything in- 
spiring in human deed and motive, we find it in the men whose 
heart and brain and blood gave to the world this government. We 
know the moment we think of it that the moral majesty of such men 
and the grandeur of their work cannot but ennoble our youth if.: 
brought under the rising sun'and zenith of their period. Our boys 
and girls would bé impressed unseonsciously by the loftiness of spirit 
aud bearing which won our independence and framed our government, 

I have atki the value of the great agencies of actual political 
life and citizenship—that life in the midst of public affairs, the 
warts of justice, our legislature, the tireless, ee press, the eager, 
hotly contested election campaigns, and the fateful dae cast by the 
hands of free citizens. But they would be doubly- valuable, and 
more, were-they preceded by elementary training. Notless than one- 
half or two-thirds the value of all these agencies go for nothing be- 
cause the mass of citizens are not prepared for them by early and 
systematic drill in the rudiments of epics In eur eager age, I 
fear sometimes a strong tendency to be-superticial, tœ skim over the 
surface of things. Milk is about the only thing I know of that has 
the best at the surface; and even that requires beforehand a good 
ww, good pasturage and good care, with good washing of pails and 
‘pans, We cannot skim milk to much purpose without first-rate sub- 
surface work going before. Superfieiahty skims even milk in vain. 
But we do not skim the mountains for gold, neither can we gain 
sound knowledge of free citizenship by skimming political affairs. 

In early life Sir Isaac Newton made the mistake of disregarding 
Euclid’s elements because he considered them too simple to be of 
acount to him. Later in life he was painfully aware of the disad- 
vantage into which he brought himself by this omission. Nothing 
is lost by thorough mastery of rudiments. It ought to admonish us 
when a mathematical genius like Newton* owns up frankly his mis- 
take in the neglect of them. Without croaking, i suppose it is & 
We of our feverish times to repeat his folly; we make great haste, 
int httle speed. It is increasingly apparent that our government is 
nes and imperilled by the strain brought upon it by this huge 
folly. The alphabet and grammar must go before literature. Ap- 
ae must prepare the way for the coming master workman. 

tecisely by the same eternal law of the fitness of things, elementary- 
taining must go before free and full republican citizenship. If it 
Was a loss to Newton to omit Euclid, what must it be to the mass of 
our people to omit the rudiments of our civil system m the days of, 
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our childhood, which is the springtime and therefore naturally the 
seedtime of life. ! 

If, now, it be agreed that youth is the time for this slighted work 
of citizenship to begin to be done henceforth better, then it is eaj 
to compel agreement that the Common School is ¿że place for itt 
begin. This seems to need nothing but the statement. It iss 
manifest as hardly to admit of proof. The Common School afford 
the only fit opportunity to get at the youth. If we agree to tead 
them in this high interest of government then we are shut up to tl. 
Common Schoo! to reach them. It is our only available means, We 
cannot, if we would, find another agency through which to operate 
efficiently. Two colored soldiers in Gen. Stedman’s command cam 
upon a squad of the enemy in the outskirts of a battle. The former 
had loaded pieces and were ready for action, while the latter were ont 
of ammunition, with their guns empty. The two negroes were dis 
posed to make the most of their opportunity and demanded immedi- 
ate surrender. The enemy objected; to surrender to negro soldier 
was too humiliating to their Caucasian dignity. “Berry sorry, gem 
’en,” said the negroes, “but we's got no time to send for white man" 
So in this matter we have got to surrender to the Common Schoul— 
there is no alternative. i 

But then we can hardly conceive of a good reason for trying to 
Ënd a better place in which to commence the education in citizen- 
Ship. I do not believe we conld contrive a means more suited to the 
aud. desired. Like the negroes with loaded guns, this means is at 
hand—therefore make use of it. Why not? 

- My chain is made—it appears to me complete and strong. 

A final word, and I release you. We are now over one hundred 
years distant from the beginning of the Republic. At that time tle 
whole body of the people were versed thoroughly, thrillingly in pub 
lic affairs. There were leaders, as there always are. But the mx 
of the people were fairly sattrated—not sprinkled, not even immersed, 
but saturated with the political ideas that entered into the formation 
of our civil system. The system was possible, because statesmanship 
was made the trade, the personal profession of the colonists aa 
whole. There were Hoods and Adams among them, we know, but 
the great mass of the colonists were towering mountain men politie 
ally. Isay the origin of our matchless civil system was possible 

because of this. I also say that the continuance of the system} 
poe only through the continuance of that original style and stan- 

ard of statesmanship among the masses. Vigilance and.fidelity 

here are more than ever required, on account of the immense foreign 
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pulation among us, little concerned for the higher citizenship de- 
manded by our form of government as an essential condition to its 
prosperous perpetuity. Also on account of our multiplying popula- 
tion as a whole, and the massing and packing of people in eities this 
early teaching in civil rudiments is essential as a measure of simple 
self preservation. ] 

Bear in mind, please, that we are not pleading for impossible 
knowledge and attainment, Elementary instruction is the need of 
the hour and the'eountry. And yet boys and girls are capable beyond 
what we sometimes think, In thesturdy days of Scoteh Covenanters 
the King demanded of his Archbishop why he did not silence the 
tonguey covenanters; and the Archbishop had to confess that Scotch 
servant girls at the wash tub were more than a match for his Majes- 
tys bishops? That is the style and stamp of popular intelligence 
which overthrows despotism, purifies and reforms religion, and main- 
tains enduring Republics. Give us this intelligence among our boys 
and girls, and there is an end to all demagognery; you dig the grave 
for all this political quackery that undermines the robust health of 
the body politic; you dry up the sources of slander; you hush the 
scandalous bruiting of personal polities, as such; you stop the cireu- 
lation of lying, slanderous newspapers; you even silence a certain 
style of very pure political reformers, who go on repeating false re- 
ports about men the people want, not heeding voluminous proof to 
the contiary. 

Mr, Superintendent and fellow teachers of the Common Schools, I 
conceive that I honor the Common School and you also by proposing 
to make the agency and you the agents in giving the first lessons in 
the proud and untitled life of loyal American citizenship. 


The little Misses Eva Cowan and Ora Ballard, of Lebanon, sang 
, the beautiful duet, “Evening Prayer," and won the applause of the 
audience. 


The Committee on Resolutions Tee the following, which, on 
motion, were unanimously adopted: . 


Waerras, We, the members of the State Teachers’ Association, 


feel that we are about to close a session in which there has been man- 


au increasing interest upon the part of teachers and citizens; 
an 


Wurrnas, We feel gratified at the progress of the educational 
forces of the State; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, individually and collectively, tender our most 
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sincere thanks to the citizens of Salem for their generous hospitality 
and unsurpassed kindness: 

To the leeturers and professors of our colleges and universities, for 
their presence and valuable instructions: 

To the Committee of Arrangements, for the unremitting care and 
untiring zeal with which each one has labored tq reduce all our work 
to a perfect system, and to promote the general*welfare of the Asso. 
ciation: ; 

To Prof. Parvin, and the ladies and gentlemen who so kindly as 
sisted in furnishing music: l 

To Hon. E. B. McElroy, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for his words of encouragement and many acts of kindness: 

To President Van Scoy, for use of pianos: : 

To Hon. R. P. Earhart, for use of Legislative Iall: 

To the hotels and boarding houses, for reduction of rates; and 

To the O. & C. R. R., and to the O. R. and N. Co., for reduced 
rates. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the State Teacher's Associa- 
tion, beg leave to tender our most sincere thanks to Governor and 
Mrs. Moody, for their kindness in throwing open the doors of their 
elegant mansion for the entertainment of the teachers of Oregon. 


i 


THE RECEPTION. 


* 


As a fitting close of the interesting and laborious session of the 
State Teachers’ Association, the reception given by the kind hospital- 
ity of Governor and Mrs. Moody at their delightful home on Thurs- 
day evening, the old custom of “reserving the best for the last” was 
not departed from. The Governor's cheery mansion was brilliantly 
lighted from basement to attic, and tasteful decorations adorned every 
apartment. The “Old School Bell” which hung in the parlor, made 
of flowers interwoven by deft fingers and with exquisite taste, was “a 
thing of beauty,” and was much admired by all. 

The reception was given to those in attendance upon the Associa- 
tion and a ow invited guests, under the management of a committee 
consisting of Mrs. Z. F. Moody, Mrs. Jos. Holman, Mrs. I. N. Gil- 
bert, Mrs. R. P. Earhart, Mrs. G. W. Gray, Mrs. W. N. Ladue, Mrs. 
Olive England and Mrs. G. G. Van Wagner. 

At9 r. x, on the adjournment of the Association, the joyous 
gathering thronged the parlors and halls of the Governor’s residence, 
and in cordial greeting joined in social converse, while the H. A. C. 
Band, of Salem, discoursed sweet music in harmony with the passing 
moments, ‘ 

After a suitable time in social converse, Superintendent McElroy, 
in appropriate remarks, announced the following toasts, to which. ap- 
propriate and felicitous responses were made: 

l «Committee of Arrangements”——respunded to by Prof. T. H. 
Crawford, of Portland. 

'*& "The Educational Work -of Oregon, Past and Present”—res- 
ponded to by Dr. L. L. Rowland, of Salem. 

3, “Our Hostess"— responded to by Prof. B. J. Hawthorne, of 
the State University. 

M “The Public Schools”—responded to by Prof. C. W. Roby, of 
ortland. 

9. «Eastern Oregon"— responded to by Mrs. E. M. Wilson, of 
The Dalles. 

V “The Ladies"—7responded to by Supt..O. F. Paxton, of Port- 
and. . . 
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7. “The Education of the Future"— responded to by Mrs. Ge, 
F. Colvert, of Linn county. 

8. “Social Reunion as an Educational Factor"— responded to by 
Mrs. P. H. Hatch, of Salem. : 

At a seasonable hour, delicious ice-cream, lemonade, cold tea, and 
eake were served, after which, with pleasant adieus and kindly bem 
dictions, the delighted guests departed. 


Nors.--In compiling this report, the Committee have made use of, from timeto tme, 
the extensive and valuable reports published by the daily papers of Salem and Portland, 
For this due credit is here given. 

In two or three instances, lecturers preferred not to have their lectures published, de 
siring to use them again, and for this reason they do not appear. COMMITTEE 


MOSAICS OF THE ASSOCIATION. B 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


“The true teacher will keep constantly in view the highest and best good of his pupils, 
and not allow himself to relax either 1n rules, study or discipline, merely for the sake of 
pining the immediate good will either of pupils or parents." 

“Teachers, don’t forget that ın no small degree you decide what the character and 
infuence of the men and women of the future will be. In the discharge of every duty, 
labor for the future good and usefulness of your pupils." =F 


RESPONSE. 


“As teachers of the sovereigns of a Republic, 1t behooves us to have the noblest con- 
ceptions of the objects of education. As citizens, none should surpass us 1n high ambi ` 
tons to prepare us ‘for the genius of America, the most magnificent edifice that the mind 
of nahon ever inhabited ? ” ^ 

“As teachers, we are but atoms 1m a beauteous crystal, which we call our educational 
system; but the symmetry and grace depend upon the precision and accuracy with which 
we each crystallize in our allotted places.” 


THE TEACHER’S AMBITION. 


“True, pure and noble ambition 1s the grandest attribute of human character. With- 
ont it man is degraded to the slush and wallow of his animal nature.” 

“Teachers must not doubt; they must be imbued with full faith in the ultimate attain- 
nent ot the great results for which they are doing battle." 

“The teacher must be content to be one of the patient toilers among the millions of 
mankind; reaping no honors, wearing no laurels, only antmated by the proud conscious- 
hess of a noble calling, one that will leave its impress deeply engraved in the hearts and 
in the homes, 1n the actions and 1n the doings ot men." f 


THE SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


“The common school is the creature of the State. To provide such education as will 
conduce to the welfare of the people and the perpetuity of its institutions, 18 the 1mper- 
itive duty of the State." 

“Where the citizen 18 the sovereign he should be so educated as to be able to dis- 
charge a sovereign’s duties conscientiously and intelligently.” 

“Intelligence not allied to moral principle is evil in its influence. The teachers of 
the Btate must so do their work that those committed to their charge shall be grounded 
ne principles, and be consciously and aggressively on the side of goodness and 


CHARACTER THE END OF EDUCATION. 


‘Thoughts are seed germs that produce action, that blooms into habit and ripens into 

a ter, either good or bad,” 

‘Educahon 1s the systematic process of training the growing mind toward the pleasure 
@Nng power of spontaneous unselfish improvement.” 
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“The teacher may possibly build a reputation for a child, but he can no more build 4 
character for a child than he can build a tree.” 


THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER AND HIS WORK.” 


‘We do not engage in anything heartily and with that zeal so necessary to success, 
unless, along with a proper qualification, we have a love for and adaptation to the bug 
ness in hand."' 

"Each one of these forty little urchins is a jewel of greater value than any ever chi. 
eled by the lapidary." 


- 


THE SUPPORT AND ADVANCEMENT OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“Tt is better to make a pair of shoes excellently well than to translate poetry in seven 
different languages." : 

**Qur publie school system may be compared to a pyramid, the university as its cons 
and the common school as.1ts base.” 


SCHOOL RULES. 


“True education, which consists in the formation of a good moral character, as well a 
in the training of the intellectual faculties, should be the end, and aim, of our schools," 
“Never should an imperfect lesson be tolerated, else pupils will soon degenerate into 
idle and careless habits, and such recitations become the 1ule, instead of the exception 
Have no patience with the excuse, “I know, but cannot tell,” = 
“Pupils can never improve upon the langnage of the author,” 7 
“AUN indications of slang or modern hoodlumism should be promptly suppressed ” 


THE RELATION OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO COLLEGES. 


“Teach that to obtain a good education is the privilege and duty of all 1n this lazd; 
that the training of the mental and moral powers is of far more volue than the mew 
amusements of youth, or the early acquisition of wealth, and that position, influence and 
honor to be real and permanent, must have a foundation in grand and clear purposes 
sound and well developed judgment, and well established views and principles ” 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN PRINCIPLES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


E c the Common Schools but drill our youth faithfully and we can stand against the 
world.” 
“Popular government must have a basis of popular intelligence.” 


* 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


* 


* 
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MARION COUNTY. 


2 


Hitema 


NAMES. RESIDENCE, NAMES. RESIDENCE. 
Bap'tGeo. A Peebles ., [Salem, 2 | Addie Senber .... ..... Salem 
Rer. E R Pritchard. .. 3 Mary Reynolds...... ; e 
Ellen Chamberlin . s || Mary DeVol......... . Jo 
Jaha Chamberlin. ... ... as Eda Smith . ... ...... ef 
J, T, Greeg . Bot Seah “ | Anna Takamire .. .. * 

Lola Smith  ..... Vetus t Nellie Green . ..... .. [Jefferson 
Levia Rowland. . apear athe DT | Miss S A, McNary  ....|Salem. 
Frankie Jones.. ...... . ti Jennie Leeson, ..... .. te 
LFBelmnap........ .. | | | Corda Byrd. ... .  .. [Fairfield 
Perey Willis., ..cecceeeesd “ | Mary Miler..... . ...|Gervais. 
Amelia Savage. .. sassen | u || A G Hersbner.. . . ... (Marion, 
Maggie Cosper ......... | s W H Egan. .......... Brooks. 
2. M, Parvin.. vav weg. ns | T J Boulwase . .... t: 
Era Cox. pasas veces ts Florence Thomas ....  .|Jefferson. 
EJ. Frazer —..... s“ | Lou Miller...... i ur 
M G Iane  .......... «t | Ada Miller...... . rado * 
Theo, Van Wagner. ...... s Anna Collinson. . ......|Champoeg. 
W.T VanScoy . ...... Turner, | Lizaie McNary ... ..... Salem. 
Prendent Van Scoy . — .|Salem. Mana F D'Arcy... .. a 
Emma Frickey vices] ^5 Hettie Harbord... ...... sh 
Lena Irvme ^. ... ~..|Silverton. J.C. Warnock .... ~. |Silvertom. 
Fhrella Philips .. . ....|Salem. Ida Harbord ..... . .../Salem. 
Edwin Shields.. .. ... -.,|Brooks. J, B. Leatherman.... .. |Ohampoeg. 
Anis McKinney ........|'T'urner | H O. Caldwell...... .. |Hubbard, 
Willam Simpson. ..... Silverton . Caseveei ......... |Salem. 
orence Warrimer. ..... [Salem | G.H Beebe ......... . £t 
Palmer . .......... e | Francis Gilbert Silverton. 
18. Wall ......... .. |Gervais, W,S Armold...... ec S. |Salem. 
lzneDenrborn .. .... |Salem. i| Mrs. W, S. Arnold. .....| * 
ay Warnner. nexa. “ete | Nina McNary .. P s 
ra Joy  ...... ... «c | Mrs Geo. Lansom... .. Silverton. 
i 4 Cavanagh |. . .... se | J Q. Thornton ... .... Salem. 
Odi Elworthy., ....... «e J. A. Sellwood ... .... iE 
abie Olark, © .....uuu] 6 Emily Huelat...........] E 
pe E Y.Ohmse. . ...| * | Emma S Cook .... ...|Jefferson. 
er Mitchell a. ...... (Gervais. L. Anderson ..... ..... Turner. 
reba D'Arcy... ees (Salem. | Lois Abrams .. .......jLincoln. 
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WASCO COUNTY. 


1 
NAMES. | RESIDENCE | NAMES, RESIDENCE 
Miss L. P. Wilson ....... The Dalles. | x Mary Wal — ......... . .| The Dalles, 
Mrs. E. M, Wilson....... Mrs. W. S. Myers ..... e 
+ WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
J. W. Marsh............ - [Forest Grove Mrs N.Davis.......... Forest Grove, 
N. Davis ............ J.B. Ellis ....2....... |. * « 
BENTON COUNTY. 

rh e Arnold. .JAg’l Col., Cor. ae D. P. i pooling seq Corvallis 

ro awthorne.. e Mrs. ooling . . P 
Nettie Spencer. ......... Corvallis. ' Ida Burnett . es | £s 
Cinnie Allen. ..... d s Maggie J, McFadden | 


LANE COUNTY. 


President J. W. Johnson. . Eugene City. | Anna Underwood . aces ie mu" City 

Nettie MeCornack.... ... | A. Calwell ..... 

ane bcc L.S eee n «t ! ar a semuis a pese n : : 
rs J. A, Odell .........| * oltra .. .... à ‘ 

Mae Underwood......... | = at A. O. Woodcock.........] "5 — 

CLACKAMAS COUNTY. 

Supt. Curtis Baird. ..... eon City. | Mrs. L. E Robins. ..... Pu City. 

apie Soe: p EM a DU Soe — 

Ja MeNary ...... tt sé rs E ef A 
O. H. Byland (——Ó st ee | w E. Russel ew af “88 5 
James O'Connel.......... $t re H. O. Hollenbeck.......| * 
Mrs. O. D. Robins ......| “ sé Mary I. Gordon ....»...] " ^" 

LINN COUNTY. 
es rid L. Gilbert. . . Lebanon. | aoe White ssa rosie TS Halsey. 
Miss S. Anderson ... ... « ur Noffsinger.. .... I 
Hela Gilbert .... ....- Sais r Mrs Wilbur Kibar. * 
Frances Gilbert ..... Lage se Mrs. G. F. Colbert .... i 
J. L. Gilbert. ..... ..... s Jenme Blaker, . ... . |Bhedds : 
Evie Cowan............. ss J.B. Horner . . ..... {Brownsville 
Ora Ballard ............. «e J N. Goltra. ........ 4. |Albany. 
J.F Hl ............... Albany. A T. Hershner .  .... |Scio. 
Minnie Allison........... £s Mrs. H. H. Hewitt ....,{Albany. 
Ada Buinette .. ...... i W. I. Vawter cies s p E 
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POLK COUNTY. 


NAMES. | RESIDENCE. NAMES. 


Sup EWV E Yates.. execs 
President D. T. Stanley.. ` 


Monmouth. | Millie Doughty, m 
D. W. 


Jarvis 


s.s.s. 


Prof Frank Rigler "Independence | Magme Butler. 
Miss R. Bentley... ... Mes | H W. Herron.. ..... 
Rachel Loughary....... xu | Emma Riggs ......... 
Fannie McDamel. . . ^ |Dixie. P. Riggs 
Jenme Gillingham, . |Eola. Mary Stump...... ... 
Idhan Richardson. .. ..|[Buena Vista. |! J F Stanley ee 
Alea Tatom . ww... Flee pentane: E S Stevens....... .. 
MissE S. Cooke .... . |Buena Vista. | 

YAMHILL COUNTY. j 
President E. C Anderson — H O Hutchinson 
Flora Lenbo..... Era) ee O. D. Fenton ..... . 
Ida Leabo. ............ = Emma Bogue ........ 


MULTNOMAH COUNTY. 


aie “aston. ro Portland. | m othe er 
üp axton. .. elena Holman  ...... 
Miss A. Loomis...... .. es Geo, A. Prentiss ..... 
Nelhe Plummer ........ fé Robert A. Miller .. 
Emma Plammer..... ee Mrs. F. E. Alford ....... 
42 Cadwell.. uj ec | A A. Vergon 7 

ATTED wo eee eee ee H. W. Pree. sis 
Mary Buxton . East Portland || Mrs. E R Phelps. V pv 

Burnham ........ , .. Portland. F. À. E Stam..... .:. 

k k Delaney. eres . [hast pw Georgia Theorn. 

Roby... _ + eee o. Portland. M Q Gordon ,.. .. . 
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... [Lafayette. 
é< 


" Sheridan. 


..- {Portland 


-. (Portland 
..|Enst Portland. 
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East Portland. 
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East Portland. 
Portland. 
-|East Portland. 


Portland 


